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Federal Budget 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
February 8, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

If you listened to my State of the Union 
Address this week, you heard what will be 
my number one priority in the budget 
debate this year: to cut the fat out of the 
Federal budget and to stop anyone trying 
to cut the heart of your family budgets. As a 
matter of fact, I want the Federal Govern- 
ment to leave the family budget alone. 

As you may know, a law recently passed 
by Congress, Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
mandates steadily declining deficits each 
year. Currently, this law is being challenged 
in the courts. But whatever the outcome, 
we intend to go forward with our plan to 
bring the budget into balance by 1991 with- 
out undercutting the progress we’ve made 
in defense, without cutting Social Security 
or essential support programs, and without 
raising your taxes. 

But a funny thing happened on the way 
to Capitol Hill. Those who’ve carped loud- 
est about the need to cut deficits suddenly 
cried “foul” when confronted with real pro- 
posals to cut deficit spending and eliminate 
government waste. 

Think of it—self-proclaimed deficit war- 
riors saying that a nearly trillion-dollar 
budget, a sum too staggering to compre- 
hend, more than double what government 
spent only 10 years ago, is so inadequate it 
would wreak havoc throughout the Nation. 

So, once again, as they do year in and 
year out, they trot out their tired old litany: 
Tax increases are unavoidable. Well, is that 
so? Let me give you some facts about how a 
little cooperation and common sense can 
put us on a glide path to a balanced Federal 
budget without harming your family budg- 
ets or hutting any American truly in need 
of assistance. 

We begin with the projected deficit for 
fiscal year 1987—$182 billion. Under 


Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, we must reach a 
deficit target of 144 billion. So, that means 
we need to cut the deficit by $38 billion to 
get down to the 144 billion target. 

Where will we get the 38 billion? Well, 
we're going to raise a portion by holding a 
little garage sale to get rid of some of our 
business ventures operating under govern- 
ment subsidies that are better left to the 
private sector. We’re going to sell our train 
set, better known as Conrail. It’s high time 
government got out of the railroad business, 
and that includes subsidies to Amtrak. 

We can no longer justify paying subsidies 
of about $33 for every passenger who 
boards an Amtrak train, or funding a system 
in which three-quarters of the stations 
board fewer than 50 passengers a day, or 
asking taxpayers to pay 25,000 employees 
who provide Amtrak services for only an 
average of 57,000 riders per day. 

We’re also going to raise some $2 billion 
in user fees, making sure government gets 
paid for government services when those 
services benefit special interests. For exam- 
ple, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
spends almost $3 million every day to oper- 
ate and improve our harbors and inland wa- 
terways, yet commercial cargo carriers pay 
only 10 percent of that cost. 

Contrary to what you’ve heard, defense is 
not off limits. We're cutting $3 billion 
there; that’s $3 billion below the level Con- 
gress agreed to in August. 

The balance of deficit reductions we need 
to make to get down to $144 billion will 
come from $22 billion in program cuts. 
Now, 22 billion is a lot of money, but it’s 
only about 2 percent of our total budget. 
Take out items we won’t touch, such as 
Social Security and interest on the debt, 
and the cuts we’re proposing come to about 
5 percent of the remaining budget—5 cents 
on the dollar. That’s what we’re asking Con- 
gress to cut. If Congress can’t cut 5 cents on 
a dollar, they should never again utter a 
word about budget deficits. 
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Lets face it, there’s a ton of fat in this 
trillion-dollar government. I’m talking about 
government spending over $2 billion for a 
Los Angeles mass transit system, about as 
much as government could collect in reve- 
nue from all the individual income taxes 
paid in the State of Mississippi this year; or 
government spending $230 million a year 
for a job placement program that duplicates 
other programs and has failed to help work- 
ers adapt to a changing economic environ- 
ment. 

My fellow Americans, we’re poised for an 
historic reversal against rising deficits. The 
collapse we’re witnessing in oil prices will 
give America’s economy a tremendous 
boost—stretching your take-home pay fur- 
ther, reducing cost to industry, and making 
it easier for all to invest for our future. So, 
toss out conventional wisdom, and get 
ready for a banner year. 

Already, unemployment is down to 6.6 
percent, below our own projections for 
1986. We’re going to reach our deficit tar- 
gets. We’re going to preserve essential serv- 
ices and keep America strong. And we’re 
not going to let anyone raise your taxes— 
period. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Lunar New Year, 4684 





Message of the President. February 8, 1986 





I am delighted to extend warm greetings 
and congratulations to all those celebrating 
the Lunar New Year, the Year of the Tiger, 
4684. 

Our nation has been richly blessed by its 
citizens of Chinese, Korean, and Indo-Chi- 
nese ancestry. Their contributions, in every 
field of endeavor, are playing a major, con- 
structive role in the development and pres- 
ervation of America’s greatness. With one of 
the most ancient, venerable, and rich cul- 
tural legacies, Asian Americans preserve the 
wisdom of their forefathers, while working 
for the goals we all share for this great land. 
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America’s true strength lies with its 
people, and the diverse origins of our citi- 
zens form a major part of that national 
asset. Liberty is rooted in tolerance and ap- 
preciation for the customs and values of 
others. Asian Americans uphold that creed 
by safeguarding a noble past rich in moral 
and cultural treasures. This year, in which 
heaven smiles on the builders, let us work 
together to build a better society for all 
Americans. 

Nancy and I wish you a happy and suc- 
cessful Year of the Tiger. 


Ronald Reagan 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Ses- 
sion With Regional Press Representatives. 
February 10, 1986 





The President. Good afternoon, and wel- 
come to the White House. It’s an honor to 
share this time with you and to be able to 
speak through you to the millions of people 
whom you and your news organizations 
serve so well. 

And if you'll forgive me, during lunch I 
overheard one or two references to my age. 
And it’s true, as of last week, I’d been 
around for three-quarters of a century. And 
many of you have quoted the fact that I 
said that’s only 24 Celsius. But I have an- 
other description of it, also, that if I’m ever 
in need of any transplants, I got parts they 
don’t make anymore. [Laughter] 

But age represents a certain fullness of 
human experience and brings its own ad- 
vantages. In the office I hold, it helps to put 
into perspective not just the issues of the 
day, but the march of the decades. When 
we first came to Washington in 1981, 
debate had been conditioned by the long, 
liberal experiment that began in the 1930's, 
the New Deal, the Great Society, the so- 
called War on Poverty—which we lost. It 
had become a working assumption in this 
town that nothing of lasting value could be 
achieved without a further expansion of 
government, a further subsuming of the pri- 
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vate lives of individuals and families into 
the vast programs of the social and econom- 
ic planners. And I have often said that a 
government program once launched is the 
nearest thing to eternal life we'll ever see 
on this Earth. 

But I happen to have been around too 
long to become enthusiastic about govern- 
ment growth. Of course I remember the 
government of the New Deal, but I remem- 
ber an earlier America as well, an America 
in which the essentially private values of 
the individual, the family, and the commu- 
nity commanded the day. 

Taxes during my formative years were 
low. Indeed, the 1920’s saw dramatic tax 
cuts, and government regulation of the 
economy was slight. As a result, through 
much of that period, the Nation experi- 
enced buoyant, good health; and through- 
out most of the twenties, the economy 
grew. Astonishing technological progress 
took place, including advances in the auto- 
mobile, radio, and remarkable materials like 
plastics. 

Although the period is sometimes carica- 
tured as a time of cultural intolerance, im- 
migrants actually made tremendous ad- 
vances in all walks of American life. Joseph 
Kennedy, son of an Irishman, founded his 
family’s fortune. Sam Goldwyn, a Jew from 
Eastern Europe, started MGM; and inciden- 
tally, all the stories about his malaprops are 
true, but he was a great producer and orga- 
nizer. 

And of course it would be undesirable to 
go back to that era. Life then was simpler, 
but it was harder. And yet, when in the late 
seventies the liberal entertainment—or ex- 
periment, I should say, had last wound 
down, when the ceaseless expansion of eco- 
nomic growth and weakness had ended—or 
eroded our foreign policy, I believed it was 
time to return government to its few and 
legitimate duties, time to reassert private 
values and the importance of the family. 

In our first term, we cut taxes, and we 
started to rebuild our defenses. Today the 
economy has seen 38 months of growth, 
and as freedom movements in Nicaragua 
and elsewhere attest, there is new hope for 
the cause of liberty around the world. 

Now, we must take the next steps, steps 
which I outlined in my State of the Union 
Address. 


To end deficit spending, we must meet 
the limits set forth in the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings legislation. As you know, this legis- 
lation is being challenged in the courts. But 
whatever the outcome, we intend to go for- 
ward with our plan to bring the budget into 
balance by fiscal 1991. We must also give to 
the Presidency a line-item veto and pass a 
balanced budget amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

In defense, we must remain strong, refus- 
ing to undo all the progress that we’ve 
made during the past 5 years. And we must 
push forward with research and testing on 
the Strategic Defense Initiative. This Initia- 
tive holds out, perhaps, the brightest hope 
of my lifetime—the hope of making nuclear 
missiles obsolete. 

A progrowth tax reform must be passed. 
And in view of the plight of the poor, espe- 
cially the breakdown of the poor family, we 
must engage in a thorough reform of our 
welfare system. In our country today there 
are neighborhoods where the American 
trait of self-reliance has been blotted out by 
government dependency. There are city 
blocks where families have virtually no ex- 
perience of fathers, just of mothers strug- 
gling alone in poverty to raise their chil- 
dren. As I said in the State of the Union 
Address, we must reform welfare to provide 
real and lasting emancipation, because the 
success of welfare should be judged by how 
many of its recipients become independent 
of welfare. 

In short, in our agenda for the future, it’s 
our aim to apply to the challenges of the 
day the eternal values that have made our 
nation great: family, self-reliance, and indi- 
vidual freedom. Together, we can advance 
the cause of liberty and make America a 
land of unparalleled prosperity and dazzling 
technological progress. There’s a line in the 
movie “Back to the Future” that sort of 
sums it up: “Where we’re going, we don’t 
need roads.” 

I know I’ve got only a few minutes left, 
but I can take a few questions. And if you 
don’t mind, before your hands, there’s one 
someplace over there in the room that I’m 
going to call on. There’s a young man from 
Clearwater High School who had a date 
with me for an interview last July, and 
then, I don’t know, they started doing some 
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cutting up over at Bethesda and we had to 
cancel it. I think if Scott McQuigg is here 
we'll give him the first question. Scott? 


Advice to Young People About the Future 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. I’m from 
the Nickelodeon Kid’s Network. And you 
spoke quite a bit about the future in your 
State of the Union Address. We were won- 
dering what your thoughts were when you 
were a teenager growing up in the 1920's, 
what your thoughts were about the future, 
and what advice you would give to young 
people today about the future that could 
possibly hold nuclear war, living in outer 
space, and the loss of natural resources. 
What would your thoughts and advice be to 
young people? 

The President. Well, my advice would be 
that you stick to your dreams and deter- 
mine that you're going to make them come 
true. Yes, when I was growing up back in 
that period—and I have to tell you, I make 
no apology for our generation. Very few 
generations in all history have presided 
over a transition, and the generation of 
which I am a member has been one of 
those generations. I can remember my first 
automobile ride; up until then it was horse 
and buggy. And I can remember when 
radio first came into being and things of 
this kind. But from that, within a single 
lifetime, all the way to a man on the Moon 
and the other things that we’re doing out 
there—you will see things in your lifetime 
greater than we’ve ever seen that we can’t 
imagine, but I don’t think you will span 
quite a change that we did. 

No, when we were young and growing 
up in the twenties, everything was going 
great. It was in the aftermath of World 
War I. I was young enough to remember 
that war. We remembered it and all and 
the horror of it, and we believed the thing 
that there must never be another such war, 
that we’d fought the war to end wars. So, 
your dreams and your ambitions centered 
on where you wanted to go and what you 
wanted to do with your life. Then, of 
course, came that black October Friday, 
1929, and I was just entering college at the 
time. And as I said here at our own table, 
no one who didn’t live through it can ever 
quite imagine the experience of the Great 
Depression and what it was like. 
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Twenty-five percent of your work force 
unemployed, and at that time there had 
never been any such things as unemploy- 
ment insurance or welfare programs or any- 
thing. The Nation was caught in an era 
where suddenly they had these great prob- 
lems thrust upon them and had to do some- 
thing almost of an emergency nature to 
take care of it. But we’ve come through 
that and come through another great war. 
And I have to believe that the future does 
look bright for our nation and for the world. 
So, keep your dreams, don’t give ’em up. 


Nuclear Waste Disposal 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Dick Smyzer from 
the Oak Ridger in Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
My question is a regional one, but it has 
national implications, because it has to do 
with nuclear waste. 

The Department of Energy has decided 
that a way station for spent nuclear fuel 
elements would be very helpful toward 
solving these waste problems. They picked 
our community as a location for it. A citi- 
zens group of our community and our city 
government is all in favor of this facility, 
but the Governor of our State says that we 
can’t have it because it will blight our area. 
Now, the Congress will ultimately decide, 
but I wonder what your position might be 
relative to this facility? 

The President. Well, we have a necessary 
problem, and I know that, you know, every- 
one is going to say, “Do it in somebody 
else’s backyard, not ours.” And I know that 
part of this is because in the beginning we 
didn’t understand all the ramifications, so 
we did things carelessly—not knowing we 
were being careless—that resulted in ulti- 
mate tragedy. Those who had to do with 
the beginning of the x ray later died of the 
effects that they did not know, things that 
were being done to them. 

But I would think today we know we 
have this problem; we know we have a 
technology that we’ve never had before. 
And I think that we can guarantee that 
every precaution will be taken so that this 
will not become a hazard to anyone. And 
we have to recognize that this must be dis- 
posed of, and at the same time that I think 
our high technology goes forward that we 
will probably develop ways in which we can 
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do better than just throwing it away in a 
wastepile. 

But I would have to say that we’ve got to 
have the confidence someplace along the 
line that we know enough now that we’re 
not going to make this hazardous threat to 
any section of the country. But some places 
are the ones that we’re going to have to 
pick. 


Coast Guard Budget Cuts 


Q. Mr. President, first of all, a belated 
happy birthday to you from WNLC in Con- 
necticut, which is celebrating its 50th birth- 
day. 

The President. Thank you. 

Q. And I want to ask you a question relat- 
ing to the Coast Guard, which is very im- 
portant to our area—[inaudible]}—— 

Under Gramm-Rudman the Coast Guard 
is going to suffer major cutbacks, under 
your budget as well. And, now, when the 
shuttle exploded, it was the Coast Guard 
that went out there and did the work. 
Where the Trident submarine is manufac- 
tured—linaudible|—in our hometown, also 
the Coast Guard is the one that sweeps the 
harbor for mines. 

If you’re going to cut back on their 
budget, they are going to cut back on boats, 
and they’re not going to be able to protect 
our harbors the way that boaters, which still 
need—{inaudible|—the way that our sub- 
marines and our commercial harbors need 
to be protected. I'd like to know your opin- 
ion on perhaps maintaining the Coast 
Guard budget where we can keep them? 

The President. We’re not going to let that 
kind of a setback or cutback come to the 
Coast Guard. Remember that part of the 
budget that we’re presenting is based on 
not only cutting of costs where we can but 
also in some additional revenue by way of— 
not taxes—but by way of things that we 
believe where there should be fees, rather 
than the taxpayers bearing a certain thing— 
the beneficiaries of certain services—fees. 

And I can assure you, we have no inten- 
tion of gutting the Coast Guard. And I have 
to tell you that there is, among my military 
aides now, is a Coast Guard Commander; 
and she is not only the first member of the 
Coast Guard that’s ever been a Presidential 
military aide, she’s also the first woman that 
has ever been a military aide. And the 


other day I was teasing her a little bit about 
something to do with the Navy and my 
having come from a meeting with an admi- 
ral, and I loved her answer. She said, “In 
the Coast Guard, we consider we’re the 
unit around which the Navy gathers in 
times of emergency.” [Laughter] We’re not 
going to do that. And a lot of this that 
you're hearing about the budget—people 
are saying it who haven’t even read the 
budget yet. 

Philippine Election 

Q. Mr. President, Ed Offley of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. How concerned are you, 
sir, over allegations of voting fraud in the 
Philippine elections? 

The President. Well, I think any of us 
would be concerned. On the other hand, all 
we can do—and I’m not going to really 
comment in detail on the evidence of that, 
because we do have our observers who are 
coming back, Senator Lugar and his aides, 
and I will be meeting with them—they 
should be getting in sometime tonight—as 
soon as I can for whatever evidence they 
have. But I think that what we have to 
watch for is that, in spite of all these 
charges, there is, at the same time, the evi- 
dence of a strong two-party system now in 
the islands, and we certainly are accus- 
tomed to that. We want to help in any way 
we can. That, once the election is over, that 
the results of the election then go forward 
and that the two parties can come together 
to make sure the government works, and 
that we can retain the historic relationship 
that we’ve had with the Philippine people 
and the Philippine Islands. But actually, the 
election—that is for the people of the Phil- 
ippines to decide and not for us to inter- 
fere. 


Availability of U.S. Technology 


Q. Mr. President, John Bowman from 
Champaign, Illinois, the News Gazette. In 
Champaign and in Urbana we have the 
University of Illinois, where we have a 
super computer. And there’s quite a contro- 
versy over the use of that in this regard: 
Some of the people involved with the com- 
puter are willing to share that resource 
with the Soviet Union, or academicians 
from the Soviet Union or other foreign 
countries. There are a lot of people in the 
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community who do not think that they 
should do that. What is your position on 
that type of a resource? 

The President. Well, I'm not technologi- 
cal gifted in that way. I haven’t even been 
able to learn to use a pocket calculator yet. 
[Laughter] But I do know that there are 
some things in high technology that we 
must guard and that we cannot allow to be 
revealed where they would have a military 
use and could be put to work that way. And 
as long as we're still trying to reduce arms 
in the world, and when we get to the point 
that—if we can get to it where we have an 
agreement and we begin to eliminate arms 
and know that this might be some evidence 
that we can continue to exist in the world 
peacefully, then we might be able to 
change our attitude. But right now we’ve 
seen the results of some thievery of our 
high-tech secrets. I think we have to use 
restraint in how available we make them. 

Ms. Mathis. Last question. 


Issues Facing the Presidency 

Q. Mr. President, in 1980 you said in 
campaigning for the White House that 
there were not any easy answers, but there 
were simple ones. After 5 years in the 
White House, do you feel the same way, or 
has serving in the White House changed 
your view at all? St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The President. No. There are simple an- 
swers to a great many things that we’ve 
made unnecessarily complicated, but 
they’re not easy, as our effort to get this 
present budget indicates. Right now with 
this budget and all the abuse that it’s re- 
ceiving and having signed it—and I know 
how thick it is—I have to believe that a lot 
of the people that are criticizing it haven’t 
read it. But here is a budget that is almost a 
trillion dollars. And the total cut of that 
budget that we’re asking for is about 2% 
percent. Now, don’t tell me that there isn’t 
any business or household budget or any- 
thing else that can’t find 2% percent fat 
that can be done away with. 

But I do believe that, for exarmple, we’ve 
complicated the whole field of social re- 
forms for the needy—complicated it by a 


1 Susan K. Mathis, Special Assistant to 
the President and Director of Media Rela- 
tions. 
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variety of programs, tried to keep too much 
management in the hands of Washington 
over this whole vast diversified country, in- 
stead of giving much more ability to deter- 
mine how the programs run at the local and 
State level. And the result is that we’ve 
created problems—when I made the crack 
in my remarks that poverty iost—or poverty 
won in our programs. The whole system 
seems to have resulted now in people into 
the third and fourth generation of being on 
welfare. 

And to me it is a simple answer to say 
let’s evolve a welfare plan that is aimed at 
salvaging people and making it unnecessary 
for them to be on welfare, and then be able 
to boast at the end of each year how suc- 
cessful the program had been by how many 
fewer people had to be there. And I think 
of that as a simple answer. Any one of us— 
if we had a neighbor and had fallen on hard 
times or something, yes, we’d help them. 
We'd probably help with food and what- 
ever was necessary. But at the same time, 
our main effort would be directed at how 
can we get them back on their feet so we 
don’t have to continue doing this. And I 
think that most of the people on welfare 
want just that. They would like nothing 
better than to be independent and out on 
their own. 

But, again, having created the programs 
and a gigantic series of bureaucracies to run 
them, I have a terrible feeling that some- 
times the prime order of the bureaucracy is 
preserve the bureaucracy. 

Q. Do you want your administration to be 
remembered, perhaps, by that statement, 
which nobody else in American life has 
come along with in 50 years? 

The President. Well, I am quite sure 
that—I don’t know about you—but, know- 
ing about the White House press corps, I’m 
quite sure nobody would ever let me forget 
it. So—{laughter|—but, yes, if we can come 
up with a system that does that, if we can 
come up with a system—we tried an experi- 
ment when I was Governor in California—I 
know this is my last go-round, and I know 
you're getting impatient here and—and fi- 
nally all we could get was permission from 
Washington for an experiment, and that in 
only part of our State. They wouldn’t let us 
do it in the two big cities, San Francisco 
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and Los Angeles, but we could do it—35 of 
our counties. 

And it was a program simply to let able- 
bodied—or make able-bodied welfare re- 
cipients work in return for their welfare 
grant. Now, it didn’t cost an extra penny. 
We then sent to these 35 counties and to 
the communities therein a request; and we 
said, submit to us a list of the things that 
you would be doing if you had the money 
and the manpower. No boondoggles. 

So, we got back from each one of them 
lists of things that sounded pretty sensible 
that would be nice if somebody could do 
this for the government or the community. 
And we okayed these and said, “The 
money’s already there in welfare, and 
you're going to have the manpower.” And 
then we ordered these welfare recipients in 
each county to report for work at these 
various projects. So we wouldn’t conflict 
with minimum wage, they only had to work 
24—or 20 hours a week, not 40. But the 
other 20 hours had to be spent in either 
looking for private employment or taking 
job training and improvement. 

Then we assigned some people from our 
Labor Department, gave them each a list of 
these people. And they were to watch them 
and what they were doing and see how fast 
they could move them out of those jobs into 
private enterprise jobs. And in the midst of 
the 1973-74 recession, we put 76,000 wel- 
fare recipients into private enterprise jobs 
through that program. Didn’t cost an extra 
penny to anyone. 


And the other gain that we made was we 
did find that in any great government pro- 
gram—you know, as Milton Friedman, the 
economist, said, if you start paying people 
to be poor, you’re going to have a lot of 
poor people. And we found that thousands 
of people who’d gotten the order to report 
for work never showed up, and we stopped 
their welfare checks. And we never had a 
single complaint. And the only thing I can 
conclude is that some people were collect- 
ing under more than one name, and when 
they had to show up in person, they 
couldn’t do it. And they didn’t dare com- 
plain then, when we cut off their checks. 
So, the savings was double. 

Now, I thought that was a kind of a 
simple solution. And today, as a result, 
we've passed the word from Washington, 


and any number of States are doing the 
same thing now within their States. And, in 
fact, Governor Dukakis of Massachusetts 
was explaining how this worked in his State 
just the other day on television. So, well—— 
Q. Mr. President—— 
Ms. Mathis. Thank you—— 


State Lotteries 


@Q. ——should States be in the business of 
sponsoring family—i.e., statewide lotteries? 
California has just recently enacted one, 
and Florida appears about to. 

The President. 1 know, and I think maybe 
from the tone of your voice I feel that— 
[laughter|—I feel the same way. I was kind 
of sorry when I saw California do that. It 
was talked about when I was there and was 
Governor. And call me a prude if you want 
to, but I just think that there’s something a 
little bit undignified in appealing to peo- 
ple’s desire to gamble of a State to raise its 
revenues, and it ought to be able to raise 
them the legitimate way. I have to tell you 
I don’t exactly like the idea of government 
engaging in gambling. 

Ms. Mathis. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Weli, I have to leave. I’m 
sorry. I know there were a lot more hands. 
What time is it? Oh, Lord, I am way late. Is 
yours just going to be a short one? 
Holocaust Council Appointment 

Q. Yes, mine’s very short, mine’s very 
short. I come from Spokane, Washington. 
There’s a significant gypsy population in 
our area. They understand that you have 10 
appointments to make to the Holocaust 
Council, and they’re asking if a gypsy, who’s 
never been on the Holocaust Council 
before, if a gypsy might be appointed 
among one of the 10 appointments that you 
have now? 

The President. Let me look into that. I 
never thought of it, because you’re abso- 
lutely right that the gypsies were as perse- 
cuted as any people were by the Nazis in 
World War II. They were almost totally vic- 
tims of the Holocaust. Let me look into 
that. I will. 

I have to leave now. I’m sorry. Thank you 
all very much. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:05 p.m. at a 


luncheon in the State Dining Room at the 
White House. 
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Department of Education 





Nomination of Barbara Lerner To Be 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights. 
February 10, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Barbara Lerner to be As- 
sistant Secretary for Civil Rights, Depart- 
ment of Education. She would succeed 
Harry M. Singleton, who has resigned. 

Since 1981 Dr. Lerner has been president 
of Lerner Associates and has been serving 
on the New Jersey Advisory Committee to 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights since 
1985. Dr. Lerner has been affiliated with 
the Educational Testing Service in Prince- 
ton, NJ, as a senior research scientist (1980- 
1981), a visiting scholar (1978-1979), and 
has served as an adviser on several joint 
committees with the American Psychologi- 
cal Association and the American Educa- 
tional Research Association for testing 
standards. She has been an associate profes- 
sor of psychology at Roosevelt University in 
Chicago, 1972-1974, and at Ohio University 
in Athens, 1968-1970. 

Dr. Lerner graduated from the University 
of Illinois in Urbana (B.A., 1956) and the 
University of Chicago (M.A., 1961, Ph.D., 
1965, J.D., 1977). She is single and resides 
in Princeton, NJ. Dr. Lerner was born 
March 31, 1935, Chicago IL. 


President’s Commission on Executive 
Exchange 





Appointment of 14 Members, and 
Designation of Chairman. 
February 10, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Commission 
on Executive Exchange for terms of 2 years: 


David T. Kearns, of Connecticut. Upon his ap- 
pointment, the President will designate him 
Chairman. He is chairman, president, and chief 
executive officer of Xerox Corp. He was born 
August 11, 1930, in Rochester, NY, and now 
resides in New Canaan, CT. 
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John Fellows Ackers, of Connecticut, is president 
and chief executive officer of IBM Corp. He 
was born December 28, 1934, in Boston, MA, 
and now resides in Westport, CT. 


Robert Anderson, of Pennsylvania, is chairman 
and chief executive officer of Rockwell Interna- 
tional Corp. He was born November 2, 1920, in 
Columbus, NE, and now resides in Pittsburgh, 
PA. 


James A. Baker III, of Texas, is Secretary of the 
Treasury. He was born April 28, 1930, in Hous- 
ton, TX, and now resides in Washington, DC. 


James E. Burke, of New Jersey, is chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer of John- 
son & Johnson Co. He was born February 28, 
1925, in Rutland, VT, and now resides in 
Princeton, NJ. 


David W. Christopher, of Pennsylvania, is the 
Ohio Valley area practice partner for Price Wa- 
terhouse Co. He was born February 13, 1930, 
in Coraopolis, PA, and now resides in Pitts- 
burgh, PA. 


Ralph P. Davidson, of New York, is chairman of 
the board of the publishing company of Time, 
Inc. He was born August 17, 1927, in Santa Fe, 
NM, and now resides in New York City. 


Max L. Friedersdorf, of Florida, is consul gener- 
al of the United States of America in Bermuda. 
He was born July 7, 1929, in Grammer, IN. 


John Samuel Ludington, of Michigan, is chair- 
man and chief executive officer of Dow Cor- 
ning. He was born May 7, 1928, in Detroit, MI, 
and now resides in Midland, MI. 


John K. McKinley, of Alabama, is chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer of 
Texaco, Inc. He was born March 24, 1920, in 
Tuscaloosa, AL, and now resides in Darien, CT. 


Fred W. O’Green, of California, is chairman and 
chief executive officer of Litton Industries, Inc. 
He was born March 25, 1921, in Mason City, 
IA, and now resides in Los Angeles, CA. 


George Adams Roberts, of California, is presi- 
dent of Teledyne, Inc. He was born February 
18, 1919, in Uniontown, PA, and now resides in 
Santa Monica, CA. 


David M. Roderick, of Pennsylvania, is chairman 
of the board of U.S. Steel. He was born May 3, 
1924, in Pittsburgh, PA, and now resides in 
Pittsburgh. 

William B. Walsh, of Virginia, is founder and 
president of Project Hope. He was born April 
26, 1920, in Brooklyn, NY, and now resides in 
Bethesda, MD. 
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United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women 





Remarks at a State Department Reception 
for Maureen Reagan. February 10, 1986 





Well, I want to thank Secretary Shultz 
and Assistant Secretary Keyes for hosting 
this reception and all of you for coming by 
this evening. And I can’t tell you how much 
fun it is to spring this little surprise on 
Maureen. [Laughter] 

Some of you may think it a little unfair to 
catch her off guard like this, but I can 
assure you I’m only returning a favor she’s 
been doing for me all my life. [Laughter] 

The truth is, Maureen’s been surprising 
me and making me very proud for a very 
long time. If you'll just let me tell this one 
little story. I think all of you know that 
when a candidate for President gets the re- 
quired number of votes at a political con- 
vention, it’s traditional for the press and the 
cameras to come bursting into his hotel 
room for pictures of the family celebrating. 

Well, back in 1980, when we were in that 
gigantic Renaissance Center in Detroit, I 
noticed just before the magic moment that 
everybody in the Reagan clan was there 
except Maureen. And naturally with only a 
few minutes to go, I started asking every- 
one, I’d say, “Where’s Maureen, where’s 
Maureen?” 

And I could already hear some commen- 
tators saying, “Oh, yeah, that’s this fellow 
who’s just been nominated to run for the 
most powerful post in the free world. He 
can’t even find his own daughter.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Then, sure enough, it hit me and every- 
one else in the room. And only a few sec- 
onds later, there was confirmation right 
there on the television set in front of us. 
Maureen wasn’t there because she had 
duties to perform as an alternate delegate 
and leader in the California delegation. And 
one of which, come to think of it, was 
voting for me. [Laughter] 

Now, I hadn’t been in politics as long as 
some people, but I did know that that was 
the wrong moment to start taking anything 
for granted. So, as I listened to Maureen on 
television, just this once—{/aughter]|—I was 
glad she was on the floor and not with us. 
[Laughter] 


And there’s a little sequel to this. Last 
year I kept seeing in the press all those 
reports about the U.N. conference wrap- 
ping up a decade of women. I think some of 
you remember that there was a good deal 
of speculation that the whole conference 
was going to become politicized, a propa- 
ganda exercise on extraneous matters rather 
than a serious exchange on the issues that 
uniquely affect women. And there was 
some talk, too, about how the American 
delegation, which Maureen was heading, 
was going to be outsmarted, outmaneu- 
vered, and probably embarrassed by all of 
this. And, you know, every time I read one 
of these reports, I got this big Cheshire cat- 
like grin. [Laughter] Because I was thinking 
to myself, somebody out there sure doesn’t 
know my daughter. [Laughter] 

Well, those of us here today do know 
Maureen. At State, you know her by the 
wonderful job she did do in Nairobi. You 
know how effectively she worked to get 
agreement on the consensus document that 
would make the conference the success that 
it was and bring the American delegation 
the credit it deserved. And you know, too, 
that she’ll do a fine job as our Representa- 
tive to the U.N. Commission on the Status 
of Women. 

And, of course, for Nancy and me, Maur- 
een is someone we love dearly and yet 
someone whom we also recognize as the 
extraordinary individual that she is. And 
that isn’t all that easy. As I said, it’s always a 
little bit of a surprise for a father, just as it 
was that night in Detroit, to realize that 
that’s your daughter up there on the TV 
screen, not only a grown woman—and I’m 
not that old yet—{/aughter]—but a leader, a 
mover, someone who is making the world a 
whole lot better place to live. 

But all these things Maureen is, and that’s 
why Nancy and I and all of you love her for 
it. So, I want to thank Maureen today as her 
father for making me so proud of her on 
this occasion and so many others. But also 
as her President, I want to thank her on 
behalf of the American people for distin- 
guished service to her country and the 
cause of human freedom and dignity. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:46 p.m. in 
the Benjamin Franklin Room at the State 
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Department. The reception, hosted by Secre- 
tary of State George P. Shultz and Alan L. 
Keyes, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Affairs, was in honor of Maureen 
Reagan’s role as U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Interview With Lou Cannon and David 
Hoffman of the Washington Post. 
February 10, 1986 





U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. Mr. President, thank you for this inter- 
view. In view of what Mr. Gorbachev said 
to Senator Kennedy, as its been reported, 
what do you think the prospects are this 
year for an agreement with the Soviets on 
an intermediate-range missile agreement? 

The President. Well, I'm very hopeful 
that we can come to some agreement. This 
idea of separating out the intermediate- 
range weapons is, we think, a hopeful sign. 
And now he has not made the SDI any 
condition with regard to that. There are 
some other things in that that are, well, that 
are going to cause us to negotiate that we 
hope can be eliminated. 

One, he’s kind of made the French and 
the English an element, and we don’t think 
that we're in a position to negotiate for 
somebody else. And also, the problem of 
the same kind of intermediate-range weap- 
ons being stationed east of the Urals, target- 
ed on Asian targets. And these are the 
points that have to be worked out, but I’m 
just optimistic that since we’ve opened that 
subject and have made some progress on it 
that we can achieve that. 

Q. Is the United States going to submit a 
counterproposal that will deal with the Brit- 
ish and French question and the Asian 
question? 

The President. Well, as a matter of fact, 
we have already, I think, made some pro- 
posals to them and haven’t had a response 
yet. 

Q. The suggestion of that story was that 
Gorbachev seemed to be saying that he 
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didn’t want to have a summit this year 
unless there was a prospect for a tangible 
agreement. What’s your assessment of that? 
Is he trying to get out of a summit some 
way? 

The President. 1 can’t believe that about 
him. He was so willing for it, and even 
then, he made the proposal that we have 
one in ’87 in his country, which we agreed 
to. So, no, I just—I have to believe that he’s 
expressing the hope—and we are, too. I 
would hope that we could make some 
progress without waiting for the next 
summit. 

Q. Are you still holding firm to June and 
July—June or July date? 

The President. Well, we hope that it can 
be one of those dates—the earlier date— 
because of our election. It’s going to be, I 
think, not too easy for us if we get closer to 
and get into the campaigning season and so 
forth and are trying to have a summit. 

They made one suggestion of a later date, 
but they haven’t pursued it at all. And 
we've told them why we didn’t feel we 
could do that. 

Q. Were you surprised that the Soviets— 
they’ve sort of been holding SDI ransom for 
this kind of agreement—that he seems to 
have dropped that idea on intermediate- 
range missiles? 

The President. Well, whether he dropped 
it or whether he never intended it to be 
there—because you'll remember the lan- 
guage that they agreed to in the agreement 
was something about seeking an interim 
agreement while we go forward with the 
other interim agreement on the intermedi- 
ate range. So, maybe he’s just now confirm- 
ing that he meant this all the time. But it is 
progress in our eyes. 

Nicaragua 

Q. On the subject of Central America, 
can the democratic resistance in Nicaragua 
survive without military aid, in your view? 
From the government, I mean. 

The President. I don’t see how they could 
go on permanently without having some 
aid, particularly in the face of the extensive 
aid that they’re getting from the Soviet 
Union and Cuba with regard to advanced 
weapons systems and so forth. They’ve got 
to be able to protect themselves. 
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Q. Some of your own allies in Congress 
say that it would be better to take the mili- 
tary aid question up or down rather than 
just let the freedom fighters wither on the 
vine with just nonlethal aid. Do you share 
that view, and are you going to go all out in 
this? 

The President. I'm going to go all out to 
try and get them the kind of aid that they 
must have. 

Q. Most of the stories that I have read 
and estimates I’ve seen would indicate that 
it’s going to take a very long time for the 
democratic resistance there to have any 
impact. Is this something that you—we 
should be starting on now, which could be 
like a 20-years’ fight down there, in view of 
Congress—— 

The President. No, I don’t think it has to 
at all. I think—and this is what the Conta- 
dora process is aiming at—is what we sug- 
gested a year ago, just 2dout a year ago 
now. And that is that the Sandinista govern- 
ment and their former allies, who are now 
the contras, who fought the revolution 
against Somoza, that they come together 
with the church acting as a mediator—they 
have an armistice and come together and 
negotiate out how they can arrive at a con- 
sensus government that will be what they 
actually fought the revolution for. 

Remember that they appealed to the Or- 
ganization of American States for help back 
when they were fighting against Somoza. 
And they got the help they asked for, which 
was a request for Somoza to step down so 
the killing could stop—and he did. But in 
return for that, they had given a program 
to the OAS of what their goals were, and it 
was democracy; it was a pluralistic govern- 
ment and human rights taken care of and 
freedom of the press and speech and labor 
unions and so forth. 

The Sandinistas then seized the revolu- 
tion and took it away from the others. And 
they have turned it into the totalitarian 
state that it is. But I think that the Sandinis- 
tas also are being hard pressed because this 
thing that has been going on has given 
them great economic problems. And they 
are totally dependent on the Communist 
bloc for their survival. 

Q. Well, do you think that it’s possible 
within your term in the White House to get 
some kind of a negotiated settlement be- 


tween the Sandinistas and the people fight- 
ing themP 

The President. That’s what we’ve always 
said we want. 

Haiti 

Q. Mr. President, on Haiti—your spokes- 
man—there’s been some talk about what’s 
happened down there. Do you have any 
ideas about how to better bring across a 
democratic transformation, and do you plan 
to resume aid to Haiti that was withheld 
because of human rights violations? 

The President. Well, this group that 
now—this council that has stepped in has 
made it plain that they—what they want to 
do is make it possible now to have a gov- 
ernment. In other words, they don’t view 
themselves as the government. They’re an 
interim force, and they want to now estab- 
lish democracy and a government that rep- 
resents the will of the people. And we’re 
perfectly willing and ready to help in any 
way we can to bring that about. And, as I 
say, we’re ready to work with them and do 
what we can to be of help. 

Q. Does that include resuming the aid? 

The President. What? 

Q. Resuming the aid to them that was 
withheld? 

The President. 1 haven’t had a chance to 
talk to anyone about that—— 

Mr. Regan. We're in the process of re- 
viewing that now, and then we'll see what 
the new government does. 

Philippine Election 

Q. On the question of the Philippines, 
officials in your government have called for 
both sides in the Philippine Government to 
work together now after the election. And 
you just said a few minutes ago in your 
response to a question that this validates 
the two-party system there. How do you 
want them to work together? Do you want 
them to form a coalition government? And 
what do you have in mind? 

The President. Oh, no, I would think we 
have the same thing in our own country. 
We have a strong two-party system here, 
and the people make their decision at the 
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ballot box on which of the—which party or 
members of the party get elected or not. 
And I would foresee that, now that there 
really is a two-party system—obviously 
proven with millions of people going to the 
polls and voting on both sides, that this is 
the beginning of what could be the answer 
to their form of government. 

Q. Doesn’t that mean then that you 
would accept Marcos winning this—or 
Aquino winning? You're not talking about 
them joining a coalition government? 

The President. No, I’m talking about who- 
ever wins and the other party doesn’t go 
out of existence—it waits for future elec- 
tions. 

Q. You called for free and fair elections. 
How does the United States respond to 
these reports of fraud from our observers, 
and can Marcos ever again make a claim to 
legitimacy after this? 

The President. Well, ’'m going to wait 
until I have a chance to talk to our observ- 
ers who are over there. I haven’t as yet. 
Whether there is enough evidence that you 
can really keep on pointing the finger or 
not, I don’t know. I’m sure, you know, even 
elections our own country—there are some 
evidences of fraud in places and areas. And 
I don’t know the extent of this over there— 
but also do we have any evidence that it’s 
all been one-sided, or has this been sort of 
the election tactics that have been followed 
there? But what we want is—once the Fili- 
pino people have made their decision and a 
government has been chosen, then we 
would like to have the same relationship, 
the historic relationship we’ve had with the 
people of the Philippines and with their 
government. 


Federal Budget 


Q. If I could turn to domestic subjects— 
the budget. Your former Budget Director, 
David Stockman, said recently that the defi- 
cit wasn’t only caused by big spending lib- 
eral Democrats, but by Republicans as well, 
including yourself. Now, you’ve been Presi- 
deni for 5 years, and under you the deficit 
has doubled. What’s your response to Stock- 
man’s comment? 

The President. Well, my memory doesn’t 
track with his; because every year that I’ve 
been here, we have tried to get the elimi- 
nation of some programs, reduction of 
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others, putting together of programs. If we 
had gotten what we asked for in 1981 with 
regard to the domestic budget, the deficit 
would be $50 billion less than it is right 
now. 

So, all this talk that we did this—and all 
those years back over the last half century 
when I was making speeches about deficit 
spending and all—the truth of the matter is, 
deficit spending was a deliberate practice of 
the party in power. And the party in 
power, which has been there for all of those 
years, was—only here and there, one and 
two terms out—was the Democratic Party. 
And beginning with the War on Poverty in 
the middle sixties and on, this was where 
the runaway that we’d always talked 
about—I’ve always said that it couldn’t— 
that and inflation. You couldn’t let them go 
on without having them break the bounds 
and start running away. 

Now, if the escalation started in this 15 
years between 1965 and 1980, and the esca- 
lation went to the budget going up to 
roughly 5 times what it was in 1965—but 
the deficit was 38 times what it was in 
1965. And 1981, our first year here, we 
were on their budget, not ours—you come 
in several months into the fiscal year and 
you'll find there, again, the increase, and 
it’s gone on that way. And the only answer 
is finally—what we're trying to do is to have 
a plan—and this one is a 5-year plan to 
eliminate once and for all the deficit. 

Q. With all due respect, sir, every year 
you’ve been in office you’ve proposed a 
plan—5-year plans. I recall the first one in 
your speech in Chicago in 1980, in Septem- 
ber, saying we’d get to zero, and we 
haven’t. Why should people be any more 
confident we’re going to get there now 
after 5 years in office when the situation 
has gotten worse? 

The President. 1 know you gentlemen 
have delighted in writing in that ever since, 
frequently. The truth of the matter is, long 
before the election, I had made public the 
fact that the plan would not work at the 
time that I said it would because of the 
rapid change here, in the economic situa- 
tion, in Washington. The runaway inflation, 
the runaway interest rates—all of those 
things starting. 
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And suddenly the economists, who had 
helped me and given me this plan, said, 
“No, it can’t do it now, it’s got to take 
longer than that.” But we stuck to the same 
plan. And now, for 38 months we have had 
the greatest recovery that we’ve ever had 
in the last 50 years. And so, I have to think 
that the plan wasn’t at fault. 

Q. But, Mr. President, during this period 
Congress has repeatedly not done what 
you’ve asked on domestic spending, and 
we—as a result, we have this very big defi- 
cit. Why is there any reason to think that 
Congress is going to do something different- 
ly this time when for 5 years, when you’ve 
been a popular President they haven’t? 

The President. Because they realize now 
that the explosion has occurred, that the 
deficit has been institutionalized. It is a part 
of the whole system of the way the Govern- 
ment was set up, as is explained by those 
figures of a 5-times increase in the budget 
but 38-times increase in the deficit. Now I 
think they are aware. There isn’t anyone up 
there that is advocating deficit spending. 
They are all talking that the deficit must be 
curbed. The only argument now is, which 
way? And they would like to do it in two 
ways that I think are ducking their respon- 
sibility, and that is to eliminate our defense 
buildup—and the buildup wouldn’t have 
been necessary if they had been doing what 
they should have been doing in the years 
before we got here. 

Eliminating that, and increasing taxes— 
and they refuse to look at the fact that 
every time in modern history here that we 
have reduced the rates, government reve- 
nues and prosperity have increased. And 
everytime you raise the taxes, you threaten 
another recession and the end of our recov- 
ery. And this is the only—main arguments 
they are giving us against our proposal for 
the budget. 


Defense Spending 

Q. If I can take up on that, your own 
polls show on defense that a majority of 
Americans think Pentagon spending is 
about where it should be. How do you plan 
to overcome public skepticism and some on 
Capitol Hill to win approval of this defense 
budget request at the same time you say 
that defense spending has brought the Sovi- 
ets to the bargaining table? 


The President. Because the people have 
been hearing a drumbeat, a constant drum- 
beat of propaganda about defense scandals 
and defense spending and that it is all 
wasted and so forth. And there’s only one 
way left. We’re going to go direct to the 
people and tell them them the truth. There 
wasn’t any $600 toilet seat. And all those 
cartoons that run every other week in the 
paper with Cap Weinberger and a toilet 
seat around his neck—that’s the same price 
that TWA and Delta and United pay. It is a 
molded cover for the entire toilet system. 
And, yes, it does cost about that much. 

Now, the same thing is true of the $400 
hammer. We bought 82,000 hammers, and 
they cost between $6.50 and $7.80 apiece. 
But one invoice came in with one hammer 
buried in the invoice with a $435 price tag 
behind it. And it was found immediately by 
a man in the Navy who brought it to the 
attention of his superiors and that was 
changed, and we never paid $435 for a 
hammer. 

But there’s the third one, the $6,000 cof- 
feemaker. Again, that’s the same thing that 
is in all the great commercial transports. 
And we're having it made for our planes 
that would carry 365 servicemen. They 
might be up there for 10 hours in flight, 
and it’s an entire hot-cooking system. And 
actually we’re getting it for a little bit less 
than the commercial airlines are paying. 

Q. Well, even if that’s been—those have 
been exaggerated, do you think that Secre- 
tary Weinberger has done all that he could 
do to cut inefficiency at the Pentagon? 
You’ve got a commission that you appoint- 
ed. Apparently, you must think there’s 
something more to be done than what 
Cap’s done. 

The President. No, for one thing—one of 
the reasons that we appointed that commis- 
sion was——yes, Cap has been busy and has 
known there are reorganizing things that 
have to be done. And he’s been working at 
that and made great progress. You’d be 
amazed at ships that are coming in—and 
planes and so forth—ahead of schedule and 
under budget, rather than having an over- 
lay. But we decided that in the face of this 
propaganda there was only one answer: 
Bring in an outside commission and let 
them look at the whole thing and then 
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come back and tell us, and tell publicly, 
what they have found. 

Now, I’m quite sure that they will come 
in with some recommendations of changes 
that could be made, maybe organizational- 
ly. But I’m also confident that they will 
help us in trying to make the people under- 
stand. I’m sure that they will come in with 
an honest account of what has been accom- 
plished. : 

Now, right now, the budget we’re asking 
for in defense for 87, that budget is below 
the projection that President Carter had 
made as to what the military budget would 
require in 1987. And we're below that 
level. We have made—over a 5-year period 
the savings that we are making will result 
in $295 billion less than the bill would be if 
the things hadn’t been done that Secretary 
Weinberger has done already. 


Vice President Bush 


Q. Can I ask one political question on 
another topic that you might—and that’s— 
can we make this the last question? 

Mr. Speakes.? Yes. 

Q. Is that—do we have—can we do that? 

Mr. Speakes. Yes, sure. 

Q. Recently, your Vice President’s come 
under fire, even from some of your most 
ardent supporters, for attacking Governor 
Cuomo—the way he did it. Do you think 
that George Bush is pressing too hard, too 
early for the Presidential nomination? 

The President. No, I don’t. I think that 
whatever he does is being viewed by many 
as all a part of that. Many of the things that 
he’s done, he’s done every year for the last 
5 years—like certain annual things where 
he has appeared. And then suddenly, for 
the first time he gets hailed and that this 
he’s doing, and how come he is going to 
speak to this group and so forth and, as I 
say, he’s been speaking to them every year. 

Q. Do you agree with what he said about 
Governor Cuomo? 

The President. Well, I'm not going to 
comment on that and reopen a feud or not, 
but I’ve been very satisfied with the con- 
duct of the Vice President. 

Q. Thank you. 


2Zarry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 
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The President. 1 think he’s been doing a 
fine job. 

Q. If I could just add one followup to 
that. Are you pleased with the way the 
competition is going in your own party to 
succeed youP Bush and Kemp going at it 
hammer and tong like that? 

The President. You see, that’s what’s 
wrong with having a 22d amendment. Ev- 
erybody automatically, the minute the ’84 
election is over, everybody starts saying 
what are we going to do in ’88, and focus- 
ing a spotlight on them. No, I think that it’s 
almost forced on anyone if they’re interest- 
ed in that direction, but I don’t know what 
we can do to change it. 

Q. We told Larry and your Chief of Staff 
we won't ask anymore questions, but if you 
want to come out for repeal of the 22d 
amendment and say you’d run again right 
now, it would be one hell of a story. 
[Laughter] 

The President. No. No President can ever 
come out for—with himself in mind. I think 
it’s got to be held for whoever’s going to be 
the next President. But I do think this: that 
we ought to take a serious look and see if 
we haven’t interfered with the democratic 
rights of the people. They can elect a Sena- 
tor for 40 years or a Congressman—some- 
thing of this kind—for as long as they want 
to. Why don’t they have the right to vote 
for whoever they want to vote for? 

Q. Thank you, sir. 


Note. The interview began at 1:32 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary on 
February 11. 


Release of Anatoly Shcharanskiy From 
the Soviet Union 





White House Statement. February 11, 1986 





The President today spoke by telephone 
with Prime Minister Shimon Peres, Anatoly 
Shcharanskiy, and Mrs. Shcharanskiy, who 
had just arrived at the airport in Tel Aviv. 
The call lasted 8 minutes, 1:08 p.m. to 1:16 
p.m. The President told Prime Minister 
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Peres he was very pleased over the releases, 
noting that Chancellor Kohl played a key 
role in putting together this exchange. He 
added that we will not stop pressing for 
improvements in the situation of Soviet 
Jews, including emigration rights. 

On behalf of the American people, the 
President expressed to Dr. Shcharanskiy de- 
light over the release and that he had 
joined his wife in Israel. The President com- 
mended his courage and fortitude as sym- 
bols of the human will for freedom, adding 
that his many long years of imprisonment 
and suffering had been painful for all who 
care about human rights. The President 
concluded by saying he would continue his 
own efforts and those of the Government to 
support human rights in the Soviet Union 
and elsewhere. 


Department of Health and Human 
Services 





Nomination of Donald M. Newman To Be 
Under Secretary. February 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donald M. Newman to be 
Under Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. He would succeed Charles D. 
Baker. 

Mr. Newman is presently serving as Prin- 
cipal Deputy Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services. Previously he was director of the 
Indiana Washington office in 1973-1985. 
He was owner and operator of Newman’s 
Pharmacy in Mishawaka, IN, and Jefferson 
Medical Arts Pharmacy, South Bend, IN, in 
1955-1973. He served as chair to the Na- 
tional Governors’ Association Staff Advisory 
Council of the Transportation, Commerce, 
and Communications Committee. 

He graduated from Purdue University 
(B.S., 1947), Indiana University (M.A., 1972), 
and Georgetown University (J.D., 1979). He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. He was born July 31, 
1923, in Chicago, IL. 


Philippine Election 





Statement by the President. 
February 11, 1986 





The Philippine elections have captured 
the attention of the American public. At 
times we need to remind ourselves that this 
is a Philippine election, not an American 
election. Yet our interests are deeply affect- 
ed by these elections—by the results, by the 
deficiencies of the process, and by what all 
this means for the future. 

President Marcos invited American ob- 
servers to witness the election; Senator 
Lugar and Representative Murtha co- 
chaired an observer delegation at my re- 
quest. They returned last night. I have 
heard their preliminary report this morn- 
ing. Since no definite judgment on the 
result has yet been rendered by either the 
official or the unofficial Filipino electoral 
bodies, it is not appropriate for the United 
States to make such a judgment at this 
time. 

Nonetheless, two points need to be made: 

—First, it is a disturbing fact that the 
election has been flawed by reports of 
fraud, which we take seriously, and by 
violence. This concerns us because we 
cherish commitment to free and fair 
elections and because we believe the 
Government of the Philippines needs 
an authentic popular mandate in order 
effectively to counter a growing Com- 
munist insurgency and restore health to 
its troubled economy. 

—And second, the election itself—the ob- 
vious enthusiasm of Filipinos for the 
democratic process and the extraordi- 
nary vigor of the campaign also tell us 
something. They tell us of the profound 
yearning of the Filipino people for de- 
mocracy, and indeed of the vigor of the 
underlying forces of pluralism and de- 
mocracy. Only the Communists boy- 
cotted the election. 

The political process in the Philippines 
continues; further, it does not end with this 
election. Our task for the future is to help 
nurture the hopes and possibilities of de- 
mocracy, to help the people of the Philip- 
pines overcome the grave problems their 
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country faces, and to continue to work for 
essential reforms. 

To help advise me on how the United 
States can best pursue that task and to 
assess the desires and needs of the Filipino 
people, I am asking Ambassador Philip 
Habib to travel to the Philippines to meet 
with the leaders of both political parties, 
with church and government officials, and 
with representatives of private sector 
groups. 

Americans can never be indifferent to 
events in the Philippines. Our two countries 
have too much at stake for that. Our nation- 
al interests converge. Our peoples bear gen- 
uine affection toward each other. Most im- 
portant, our peoples share democratic aspi- 
rations. Those ties between our peoples will 
endure. 


National Burn Awareness Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5440. February 11, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Burn injuries are one of the leading 
causes of accidental death in the United 
States. Every year, approximately two mil- 
lion people in this country are victims of 
burn injury and about twelve thousand of 
these victims die. 


The rehabilitative and psychological 
impact of burns is devastating. Children, 
the elderly, and the disabled are most likely 
to suffer serious burns. 

It is estimated that approximately 75 per- 
cent of all burns could be prevented by 
proper education of children and adults. 
Therefore, it is appropriate that all Ameri- 
cans have called to their attention the risks 
from burn accidents and the importance of 
burn prevention, programs. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
234, has designated the week beginning 
February 9, 1986, as “National Burn Aware- 
ness Week” and authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this event. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of February 9, 
1986, through February 15, 1986, as Nation- 
al Burn Awareness Week, and I call upon 
the people of the United States and all Fed- 
eral, State, and local government officials to 
observe this week with appropriate pro- 
grams and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:32 a.m., February 12, 1986] 


National Humanities Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5441. February 11, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In 1986, the United States celebrates the 

twentieth anniversary of the establishment 
of the National Endowment for the Human- 
ities. The overriding goal of this small but 
important Federal agency is the promotion 
of humanities scholarship and program- 
ming. 
The study of the humanities increases our 
understanding of the great traditions of civi- 
lization and of the intellectual heritage of 
mankind. In partnerships with State and 
local governments, private foundations, and 
corporations, the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, over the past two decades, 
has provided critical leadership and direc- 
tion for both individuals and institutions 
seeking to improve our understanding of 
the humanities. 

As a Nation, we have benefitted from the 
fruits of this humanities programming in a 
variety of ways: through improvements in 
humanities education at all levels; through 
scholarly research at the cutting edge of 
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contemporary issues in the humanities; and 
through programs and projects in museums, 
libraries, and the media that foster a height- 
ened understanding of the humanities 
across America. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
219, has designated the week beginning 
February 9, 1986, as “National Humanities 
Week, 1986” and authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Feb- 
ruary 9, 1986, as National Humanities 
Week, 1986. I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe the week with ap- 
propriate conferences, programs, ceremo- 
nies, and activities recognizing the impor- 
tance of the humanities in the lives of all 
Americans and acknowledging the signifi- 
cant role the National Endowment for the 
Humanities has played in sustaining and en- 
riching our cultural heritage. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:33 a.m., February 12, 1986) 


The President’s 
News Conference of 
February 11, 1986 





Deficit Reduction 


The President. 1 have a brief statement 
here. We have, as you know, sent our 
budget to the Congress, and it’s a fair and 
responsible budget and clearly does the job 
of putting America on course to a balanced 
budget through steadily declining deficits as 
mandated by the new Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings law. 

Now, last Friday, a three-judge panel of 
the Federal District Court issued a ruling 
against a portion of Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. We await a final Supreme Court deci- 
sion, but nothing the Court says should or 
will remove our obligation to bring over- 


spending under control. Congress shares 
that obligation. It must meet its responsibil- 
ity to reduce deficit spending and pass a 
budget resolution by April 15th. 

For our part, we have met the targets for 
lower deficits, but not by cutting Social Se- 
curity or essential support for low-income 
persons and not by gutting defense or rais- 
ing taxes on the American people. We 
mean to cut unessential spending out of the 
Federal budget, and we mean to leave 
family budgets alone. All told, our budget 
meets the deficit targets in part by cutting 
about 5 percent from domestic programs. 
That’s 5 cents on the dollar, and that’s what 
we're asking Congress to cut. 

If Congress can’t do that much, well, then 
they should at least give me a line-item 
veto, because I’ll make the cuts and get the 
job done. Let’s be frank, those who say that 
our budget is DOA, dead on arrival, are 
really saying, “Brace yourself for a tax in- 
crease.” I think taxpayers want Congress to 
get its own house in order. I do too. So, rest 
assured that any tax increase sent to me will 
be VOA, veto on arrival. 

And now—— 

Philippine Election 

Q. Mr. President, the observers you sent 
to the Philippines have just returned with 
reports that they witnessed fraud and vio- 
lence. Doesn’t this undermine the credibil- 
ity of the election and strengthen the hand 
of Communist insurgence on the island? 

The President. Well, Mike [Mike Putzel, 
Associated Press], I am not going to com- 
ment on this process, just as they are not 
going to render an official report, until the 
counting has finaliy been finished. I don’t 
think it would be proper to do so. Yes, they 
told me in just an interim few remarks and 
made it plain that they’re not going to issue 
the official report yet. But they told me 
that there was the appearance of fraud and 
yet, at the same time, said that they didn’t 
have any hard evidence beyond that gener- 
al appearance. 

So, we’re going to wait. We’re neutral. 
And we then hope to have the same rela- 
tionship with the people of the Philippines 
that we’ve had for all these historic years. 

Q. If I may follow up, sir, did what they 
tell you give you concern about the credi- 
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bility there and what the impact will be for 
USS. interests in the Philippines? 

The President. Well, I think that we’re 
concerned about the violence that was evi- 
dent there and the possibility of fraud, al- 
though it could have been that all of that 
was occurring on both sides. But at the 
same time, we’re encouraged by the fact 
that it is evident that there is a two-party 
system in the Philippines and a pluralism 
that I think would benefit their people. And 
we're glad to see that particular thing 
happen, and we’ll wait until we hear the 
outcome. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]? 

Affirmative Action 

Q. Mr. President, in the sixties you op- 
posed all civil rights legislation, but more 
recently you said that you were a part of 
the Martin Luther King revolution. If that 
is the case, why is your administration so 
bent on wiping out the flexible hiring goals 
for blacks, minorities, and women? And I’d 
like to follow up. 

The President. Helen, we’re not wanting 
to do that. But we have seen in administer- 
ing these programs, we’ve seen that the af- 
firmative action program was becoming a 
quota system. 

Now, I’ve lived long enough to have seen 
quotas when they were employed long 
before there was a civil rights movement, 
when they were employed in my youth to 
definitely discriminaie and use the quota as 
a means of discrimination. And, therefore, 
we feel that, yes, we want affirmative 
action to continue. We want what I think 
Martin Luther King asked for: We want a 
colorblind society. The ideal will be when 
we have achieved the moment when no 
one—or when nothing is done to or for 
anyone because of race, differences, or reli- 
gion, or ethnic origin; and it’s done not be- 
cause of those things, but in spite of them. 

Q. Mr. President, the affirmative action 
order specifically forbids quotas. And I'd 
really like to say to you, do you think if you 
had been born a black or a woman that you 
would be President today? 

The President. 1 didn’t think I’d be Presi- 
dent today when I was born, or for a great 
many years afterward. But, Helen, no, 
whatever the law may say—and I know 
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what Hubert Humphrey said about it, and 
this is what we’re talking about—we were 
talking about the practice. 

Q. Well, you’re the enforcer. 

The President. Not individually and per- 
sonally, no. But we find down there at the 
bureaucracy level and out there actually in 
personnel offices and so forth, they choose 
the easy course—set down a system of num- 
bers and say, “Well, we’ll go by that.” And 
this is what we’re trying to correct. 

So, now wait a minute. If you'll let me, 
please, do something I haven’t done before. 
But just recently a group of newcomers to 
your ranks came into the Oval Office, and I 
met them. And I thought that since they 
are newcomers, at least just as a representa- 
tive here to start with, let me call on a 
couple of those. I don’t even know where 
you're sitting. Maybe you didn’t have your 
hands up or not. But just two of them, and 
then we'll go on with the regular hands up. 

Dave Beckwith of Time. 

Monetary Supply Policy 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Recently 
two of your top economic officials, OMB 
Director Miller and CEA Director Beryl 
Sprinkel, have suggested that the Federal 
Reserve should be tightening a little 
more—worrying about inflation in conduct- 
ing the Nation’s monetary supply. Do you 
agree with them—that the Fed has been 
too loose lately? 

The President. Well, I have to admit 
that—and, you know, it isn’t an easy—the 
tools aren’t that sharp that you can main- 
tain the money supply exactly where you 
want it all the time. And it is true that 
recently it got above their own bracket, 
their own line of where they wanted to 
keep the increase. And, sure enough, you 
saw a couple of percentage points on the 
low side of the period added to what has 
been well under 4 percent inflation rate. 
So, I think this is what they were referring 
to; we’ve got to keep our eye on that and 
keep it there as much as we can. 

Now, the other one was Walter Robinson, 
Boston Globe. 


Welfare Reform 

Q. Mr. President, in your State of the 
Union Message last week, you said that we 
need welfare reform and that the true test 
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of a welfare system is one in which people 
get off of welfare. And the day after you 
said that, the Governor of Massachusetts 
was in town to talk about a program in his 
State which has taken 23,000 people, 
trained them in jobs, and taken them off 
welfare. That program and others like it in 
other States have been made possible by a 
Federal program: Work Incentive. Now, the 
next day, on Wednesday, your budget rec- 
ommended abolishing this program. And I'd 
like to ask you why that is. 

The President. Well, I don’t think that 
that program was really the manner—or 
the way by which the States were doing 
that. You see, what those States are doing, 
and what Governor Dukakis is doing in his 
State, is what we did in California as part of 
our welfare reforms way back when I was 
Governor there. 

And when I got here I had our people 
start informing the States of this. We were 
allowed an experiment at that time. We 
could only do it in 35 counties. And the 
Department, then, in Washington, refused 
to allow us to do it in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Counties. But what we did was 
submit a questionnaire to these 35 counties, 
to the communities in the counties; and we 
said, “Would they send us a list of the 
things that they would be doing if they had 
the manpower and the money—useful 
things?” 

And we got quite a list, and few, if any, 
boondoggles. We crossed them out when 
there were some. And then we said okay, 
you’ve got the manpower and the money. 
We are going to order able-bodied welfare 
recipients to report for these useful jobs. No 
more money to be spent; it was the same 
money. They’re doing it in return for their 
welfare grants. And then at the same time, 
well, we only had them work 20 hours a 
week so we wouldn’t be violating any mini- 
mum wage requirements. We said the other 
20 must be spent either in job training or 
job hunting. And we assigned job agents to 
these people. Each one of them had a list of 
names to watch these people, and they 
were doing these community chores. 

And we funneled through that program 
and into private enterprise jobs, not 
23,000—76,000 people. And this was during 
the recession of “73 and “74. And when we 
got here to Washington, we said it worked 


so well there, and let’s see if there aren’t 
going to be other States that would be in- 
terested in it. But it’s just the plain welfare 
grant that makes this possible for others to 
do. 

Q. Mr. President, if I could follow up. 
This program, which is administered by the 
Labor Department, provides job training 
funds. And the Massachusetts program has 
found that for every dollar that’s spent, the 
Government gets $2 back in welfare sav- 
ings. And it seems to have been a success. 
The Labor Department says it has been, 
and yet you’ve recommended it be can- 
celed. And it seems to fly in the face of 
your stated purpose in your State of the 
Union Message. 

The President. But we are keeping the 
program, the partnership program in part- 
nership with local governments and the pri- 
vate sector train for jobs that are going beg- 
ging in that particular area. There’s not 
much point in going into an area and train- 
ing people for jobs that aren’t available. But 
you only have to look at the Sunday 
papers—and I’ve mentioned it before—the 
help wanted ads to find out that there are 
employers that are having trouble finding 
employees. And so we're training for that 
specific thing. And it has the highest job 
placement record of any of the employ- 
ment programs the Government has ever 
tried. 

Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS News]? 


Budget Cuts 


Q. I have so many questions to ask you, 
sir, I can’t decide which one—— 

The President. Do you want to talk to 
each other—— 

Q. ——but I will ask you, if I can, about 
your statement on taxes. Your budget calls 
for cuts in domestic programs. You call 
them nonessential, but, well, a lot of people 
don’t agree with you. You're calling for cuts 
in education, in school lunches, other nutri- 
tion programs. You’re calling for cuts in stu- 
dent aid. The question is why won’t you 
accept something like an oil import tax—or 
an oil import fee, that would not disturb 
your basic tax cut for the individual, in 
order to save some of these programs that 
so many Americans do consider essential? 
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The President. Well, I don’t think that 
we're cutting the essential parts. No one 
looks far enough to see that the small 
amount of the cuts is in what could be 
called the area of fat that’s in administra- 
tion. No level of government has the high- 
cost administration than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. At every echelon of government, 
where they perform a program for the 
people, the percentage of the dollar that 
goes to administer that program is less at 
the community level, a little higher at the 
county level, a little higher at the State 
level, and tremendously higher at the Fed- 
eral level. Now, if we can eliminate some 
fat; we can handle this. 

But, also, you don’t bat a thousand per- 
cent in making sure that everyone is de- 
serving. For example, in programs such as 
the aid to college students, we find students 
that are getting this aid and their families 
are in an income tax bracket that—or a tax 
bracket—income bracket that, really, 
there’s no reason or excuse for them to be 
getting Federal help. 

Oil Import Fee 

Q. But, sir, you know that many people 
refute you. Black college enrollment is way 
down. A lot of middle-class families with 
many children find it much harder to send 
their children to college. And why won’t 
you accept that oil import fee to offset that? 

The President. Because it’s historic that 
when you go above a certain percentage in 
taking revenue from the private sector— 
government taking revenue from the pri- 
vate sector—you find that you slow the 
economy. And this is why the latest evi- 
dence of this is that our tax program, once 
instituted, I think is the principal reason for 
the 38 straight months of economic recov- 
ery that we have had. 

Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? 
Philippine Election 

Q. Mr. President, 2 weeks ago your Chief 
of Staff, Donald Regan, said that if Ferdi- 
nand Marcos was reelected and certified as 
such, we would have to do business with 
him even if he were reelected through 
fraud. Is that your policy? 

The President. What we have to say is 
that the determination of the government 
in the Philippines is going to be the busi- 
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ness of the Philippine people, not the 
United States. And we are going to try and 
continue, as I said before, the relationship 
regardless of what government is instituted 
there by the choice of the people. And that 
is all I can answer. 

Q. If I may, sir, it is argued that there is a 
Communist insurgency there; that the best 
way to play into the hands of the Commu- 
nists is to back someone, a dictator, who has 
been reelected by fraud; that the best way, 
it is argued, to oppose the Communist in- 
surgency is to back the forces of democracy. 
What about that? 

The President. Well, we’re backing the 
forces of democracy, and the people there 
are voting, and they’re holding their own 
election, and the only party in the Philip- 
pines that boycotted the election was the 
Communist Party. So, there’s very great 
evidence that whatever takes place—you’ve 
got two parties and the evidence that a 
sizable percentage of each party has voted 
for a different candidate for the—of the two 
candidates. So, there is a solid support for 
both candidates there. Now, as I said 
before, I’m not going to comment on any of 
these other things while this vote count is 
still going forward. 

Q. Could I ask you—— 

The President. No. Chris [Chris Wallace, 
NBC News]? 


Human Rights; Release of Soviet 
Dissidents 


Q. Mr. President, the Soviets today re- 
leased dissident Anatoly Shcharanskiy, but 
of course there are thousands of other Sovi- 
ets who would like to leave that country 
that the Soviets won’t let leave. Do you 
regard today’s release as a propaganda 
move, or do you see any real change in the 
human rights situation in the Soviet Union? 

The President. Chris, I don’t have any 
way to determine what their motives are in 
doing this. I only know that since the 
Geneva meeting there have been not only 
this but others released, more so than in a 
great many years. I am encouraged by this 
because I did talk at great length about the 
matter of human rights with the General 
Secretary. And all we can do is hope that 
this is a beginning, a sign for what is going 
to continue to take place. 
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Q. If I may follow up, sir, Mr. Gorbachev 
says that he cannot release another leading 
dissident, Andrei Sakharov, because of his 
knowledge of Soviet nuclear secrets. Do you 
see any legitimacy to that argument? 

The President. Well, it’s an argument 
they’ve used for a number of people— 
people who have, in their estimation, been 
close to some things that they feel are se- 
crets for their own security and that they 
have said that they cannot let people go 
that have access to those secrets. 

Now, I have no way of judging how valid 
that is. But as I say, they’ve made a start, 
and I hope it is just a start and that they’ll 
continue. 

Ralph [Ralph Harris, Reuters]? 

Haiti 

Q. Mr. President, did the United States 
play any role in President Duvalier’s deci- 
sion to leave Haiti? And a second question, 
if I may, Mr. President, do you intend to 
increase economic aid to the new govern- 
ment there? 

The President. Ralph, we are just faced 
now with what we can do. I can only tell 
you we hope we can be of help as this 
interim government goes forward to try to 
institute democracy there in Haiti. Our par- 
ticipation in Duvalier’s leaving was that of 
providing an airplane to fly him to France. 

Q. You didn’t, sir, give him any strong 
advice to leave, did you? 

The President. No. And he never asked us 
for any. [Laughter] 


Catastrophic Illnesses 


@. Mr. President, you spoke last week 
about one of the great fears of the Ameri- 
can people: as they grow older that their 
lifetime of savings will be wiped out by cat- 
astrophic illness. And government, in pri- 
vate studies, suggests that the real risk of 
being wiped out by catastrophic illness lies 
not in the hospital and the doctors bills, but 
in long-term chronic care like nursing 
homes. Are you willing to open the Social 
Security system, the Medicare system, to 
pay for nursing home care for the chron- 
ically ill elderly? 

The President. | can’t answer your ques- 
tion yet because I’ve asked simply for a 
study as to how we can meet the total cata- 
strophic thing for people who have need. 


And as I say, we had a program that we 
thought would have worked successfully in 
California. And we couldn’t get any public 
interest in it, and it would have provided 
unlimited care and through a private insur- 
ance coverage so that there wouldn’t have 
been any governmental, administrative 
overhead in the program. 

Q. Well, sir, do you rule out the use of 
general tax revenue to support premiums to 
a plan to support nursing home care? 

The President. Well, the plan that we had 
in California, the cost was low that the indi- 
viduals could meet the premium costs of 
that. Now, if there was some people that 
couldn’t, why, I’m quite sure, as we help in 
anything else, we would help in that, too. 


Mediterranean Fleet Operations 


Q. Mr. President, the United States, as 
you know, is beginning to resume the flight 
operations in the Mediterranean near 
Libya. And it’s also designed to reassert our 
rights to patrol international waters. Why 
then haven’t we crossed that line that Qa- 
dhafi calls the death line? 

The President. Well, I don’t know the 
nature of the operations that have been 
conducted. They conduct them in various 
parts of the Mediterranean. I don’t know 
that they’re all through yet. We have con- 
ducted operations there very early on in 
my administration in which I was informed, 
because they thought I should be, that he 
had ordered that that was their waters— 
which was akin to us claiming all of the 
waters from the tip of Florida over to the 
border of Mexico and Texas—and that some 
of the maneuvers would entail some planes 
and some ships in crossing that line, but not 
getting into what are actually their waters. 

And I gave the go-ahead on that. And I 
would again. If they didn’t cross it in any 
way this time, it must have been because 
the maneuvers did not call for it. 

Q. Do you think, though, that resuming 
the operations at this time might be playing 
into Qadhafi’s hand, that by helping him 
project the image that he wants to, that he’s 
being picked on by the U.S.? 

The President. Well, it didn’t add to his 
image the first time we did it. And as I say, 
it would be done not for any impression on 
him, it would be done because, simply, we 
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believe that our squadrons who are there, 
the Navy, is going to have to conduct exer- 
cises and keep itself in fighting shape. 

And I’m going to call on you not because 
you’ve got a red dress on, but just because 
you caught my eye. [Laughter] 


Corporate Mergers 

Q. And because it’s Nancy’s favorite de- 
signer. Mr. President, in view of the many 
corporate mergers going on, both friendly 
and unfriendly, and in view of the fact that 
in a few years we perhaps could wind up 
with only a handful of billion-dollar con- 
glomerates, would the administration plan 
to propose or support any legislation to 
limit some of these mergers, which are get- 
ting a little bit out of hand? 

The President. Well, I can’t comment on 
whether they’re getting out of hand or not, 
but I do know that we have a body of law 
that offers us all the protection we need. In 
fact, I think as we’ve expanded into a world 
competition, some of that law has been 
overprotective. We have to recognize now 
that we’re not just dealing with competition 
within our own borders, but competition 
with firms from outside the borders. And, 
no, I don’t believe that there’s any threat or 
danger of monopoly control here in our 
land at all, and I don’t think there will be. 

No, right behind you. 


Defense Spending 

Q. Mr. President, why did you so strongly 
denounce the misrepresentation of Secre- 
tary Weinberger as being wasteful and the 
cartooning of him with a toilet seat around 
his neck while, at the same time, you were 
rewarding the very newspaper that did this 
by giving them an exclusive interview yes- 
terday? 

The President. Well, I’ve given others ex- 
clusive interviews. I try to do that when it’s 
possible in our timing to do that, and it was 
an opportunity, due to the question that 
was asked, that I could point out the injus- 
tice of this, because we didn’t buy any $600 
toilet seats. We bought a $600 molded plas- 
tic cover for the entire toilet system, and it 
is the same thing—{laughter|—it is the 
same thing that is used in the commercial 
airliners, and they pay the same kind of 
money that we have to pay for it. So— 

Q. Mr. President? 
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The President. ——I thought it was a 
pretty good—— 


Public Broadcasting 


Q. On the same subject of your media 
awardings, why is it that when there is such 
a need to save money, is public broadcast- 
ing being rewarded with $3 million a week 
in taxpayers’ money when they are known 
widely in many quarters as “The Voice of 
Managua” and when they refuse to air the 
Charlton Heston narrated expose of “Much 
the—[inaudible|—in Vietnam,” which was 
shown last week right here at the White 
House? 

The President. Well, I can’t answer for 
that as to why they make their decision on 
their programing or not. I would’ve settled 
for Charlton Heston making the speech that 
he made about me in Los Angeles a few 
weeks ago. But let me get back over here. 

Yes? 

Philippine Election 

Q. Mr. President, your previous answer to 
the Philippines election left the impression 
that no matter what goes on in the election, 
the United States will accept the outcome. 
You didn’t mean to say that an unprece- 
dented fraud is going to be accepted by the 
United States, did you, sir? Is there some 
limit where we stop? 

The President. No, 1 said that we’re de- 
pending on the Filipino people to make this 
decision. This is their election, and we'll 
wait and see what the final count deter- 
mines. 

Q. But once they do make the decision, if 
it’s quite obvious—and even some of the 
observers from your own commission are 
indicating that—if it’s quite obvious that it’s 
been a total steal, the United States isn’t 
going to accept the outcome just as it is, are 
they? 

The President. You’re asking me one of 
those “if’ questions, and I’m not going to 
answer “if’ questions. I took my pattern 
from Franklin Delano Roosevelt when he 
was President and he held his first press 
conference, and he said, “I will set down 
one ground rule . . .,” which he never vio- 
lated. He says, “I will not answer any ‘if 
questions.” 
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U.S. Soviet Summit Date 


Q. Mr. President, some within your ad- 
ministration are reported to be growing im- 
patient with what they see as Soviet foot- 
dragging over setting a date for this year’s 
summit. Do you share in that impatience? 

The President. Well, I'd like to have it 
pinned down. They haven’t come up with 
any other date. They mentioned another 
period, and we informed them that that 
was going to be running into our coming 
election, and we would prefer the earlier 
date. But, no, we haven’t seen any evidence 
that they’re trying to get out of this or any- 
thing of the kind, because they’ve already 
invited me there for one in 1987. So—— 

Q. So, in your view, there’s no thought 
that possibly Mr. Gorbachev may be trying 
to win some concessions on arms control in 
exchange for an agreement on dates? 

President. 1 don’t think so. That kind 
of linkage wouldn’t work. 

Yes, you. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. No, this lady. I’m sorry. 

Q. Go on. 


Vice President Bush 


Q@. Mr. President, various Republicans 
who would like to succeed you, including 
the Vice President, have been spending a 
lot of time lately going to various conserva- 
tive groups trying to get their seal of ap- 
proval. In your view, has George Bush been 
politically and philosophically consistent 
over the years? 

The President. Well, you're asking a 
fellow who was once a liberal New Deal 
Democrat before he became a Republican. 
[Laughter] So, sometimes we do change our 
minds with things that have gone on. But I 
just have to tell you that he has been heart 
and soul in support of everything that we’re 
trying to do, and I am convinced of his 
sincerity in supporting all of those meas- 
ures. 

Q. If I can follow up, Mr. Bush is reluc- 
tant to discuss any issues on which the two 
of you may have differed privately since 
you have been President. Could you tell us 
an issue or two in which he’s had a signifi- 
cant impact on your thinking or your deci- 
sions? 

The President. One of the reasons I 
couldn’t answer specifically on that, I have 


to tell you that he is a part of every deci- 
sion, a part of the policymaking here, just as 
are the other members of the Cabinet. He 
and I both sit in with the Cabinet, and he is 
part and parcel of all of the policy here in 
the administration. 

Now you, but no, because I—— 


VA Home Loan Eligibility 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. You men- 
tioned in your Saturday radio broadcast that 
we were going to reach the Gramm- 
Rudman cuts by a few little garage sales. Is 
it your desire to see that 250,000 veterans 
who have certificates of eligibility to buy 
VA homes are going to be excluded from 
having this opportunity because the Veter- 
ans Administration says they’re out of 
money and must meet the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings quota? 

The President. 1 can’t answer that ques- 
tion specifically either here as to what 
we're going to do. I know that we don’t 
want to penalize our veterans, take away 
any of the benefits and so forth that they 
have. And I’d just have to tell you that with 
everything that’s going on, right now I 
couldn’t answer you about the situation of 
the housing loans for veterans. 


Affirmative Action 


Q. Mr. President, back to affirmative 
action, do you plan to change the Executive 
order so that goals and timetables will no 
longer be required? 

The President. | am waiting to see what 
the recommendation is. This is still being 
studied, and they haven’t presented an 
actual recommendation to me. All I know 
at the moment is that what they’re studying 
is how can we eliminate this possibility of a 
quota system. So, I want to tell you that I 
don’t want to do anything that is going to 
restore discrimination of any kind. In fact, 
I’m trying to prevent discrimination with 
this idea, as I say, of eliminating quotas. So, 
I know it was mentioned here before that 
supposedly I’m opposed to human—or to 
civil rights. No, I was opposed to certain 
features of programs that were being advo- 
cated. But there were other programs that I 
did support. And frankly, I was doing things 
about civil rights before there was such a 
program. 
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Q. You have strong views about civil 
rights. What are your views on goals and 
timetables? 

The President. Well, as I said before, I 
think that we must have a colorblind socie- 
ty. Things must be done for people neither 
because of nor in spite of any differences 
between us in race, ethnic origin, or reli- 
gion. And it’s so easy to fall into a bureau- 
cratic practice of saying, “Well, isn’t this the 
easiest thing? Let’s just tell them they have 
to have x number and that'll settle it.” Well, 
let me give you an example. Recently here 
in the East—and I won’t name the locale— 
we had a public housing apartment, and 
they had on their own set a quota. And the 
quota was for 30 percent black. Now, they 
didn’t get 70 percent white, they had 
empty units. And yet because their quota 
was full, they were turning away every 
black applicant that came to the public 
housing because of their quota. This is the 
type of thing that we want to stop. And it 
isn’t government policy. Again, as I say, you 
have to recognize that when you go down 
far enough in the echelons of bureaucracy, 
things can take place that you find you are 
almost helpless to stop. 

I had such an experience in a whole dif- 
ferent field, that had to do with health, 
when I was a Governor and found out that 
the bureaucracy evidently opposed the 
change we wanted to make so they deliber- 
ately distorted the order and picked on the 
most helpless people, those that were the 
most invalid. And I found out there wasn’t 
really any way that I could police that 
throughout the entire State. And I called a 
press conference of your colleagues there 
and told them that I had to rescind the 
program we'd tried to put into effect be- 
cause I could not control those people at 
that level. 

Don’t get me wrong—I think that the 
bulk of our employees are fine and patriotic 
and sincere in all of their work, but I also 
know that there are others that are just 
going to, as we all sometimes do in private 
jobs—they are going to do it the easy way. 
And I want to fix it so they can’t do this the 
easy way. 

U.S. Bases in the Philippines 


Q. Mr. President, are the two U.S. bases 
in the Philippines of paramount importance 
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when you consider U.S. policy for the Phil- 
ippinesP Or would you put the future of 
those bases at some risk if it meant standing 
up for democracy? 

The President. One cannot minimize the 
importance of those bases, not only to us 
but to the Western World and certainly to 
the Philippines themselves. If you look at 
the basing now of the blue-ocean navy that 
the Soviet has built, which is bigger than 
ours, and how they have placed themselves 
to be able to intercept the 16 chokepoints 
in the world. There are 16 passages in the 
world, sea passages, through which most of 
the supplies and the raw material and so 
forth reaches not only ourselves but our 
allies in the Western World. And obviously, 
the plan in case of any kind of hostilities 
calls for intercepting and closing those 16 
chokepoints. And we have to have bases 
that we can send forces to reopen those 
channels. And I don’t know of any that’s 
more important than the bases on the Phil- 
ippines. 

Q. Mr. President, if I could follow up, has 
the U.S. given any consideration to other 
places in the region we might have bases, if 
the situation in the Philippines seemed to 
become untenable? 

The President. 1 have to tell you that, as 
good military will always do, and not just 
here, but in anything else—I am confident 
that our Navy has sought for and is looking 
for contingency plans for anything that 
might happen anyplace to us. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you, Helen. 

’m— 

Q. What about young Ron? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, you know, like 
father like son. 

Q. Have you been on television in your 
shorts? 

Q. How did you like his performance? 
How did you like your son’s performance? 

The President. | was very surprised. 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The President’s 34th news conference 
began at 8:01 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na- 
tionwide radio end television. 
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The President. Governor Ashcroft, Repre- 
sentative Bill Emerson, Carolyn and Kit 
Bond, and ladies and gentlemen, it’s great 
to be back in Missouri, and it’s great to be 
in America’s heartland. I’ve come here to 
ask Missouri for a favor: We need to borrow 
one of your best and brightest. We need 
you to send an individual to the United 
States Senate who will be a strong voice for 
a prosperous, free, and secure America. Can 
I count on you to send Kit Bond to Wash- 
ington? [Applause] Thank you. You just 
made my day. [Laughter] 

Some of you may be aware that I met Kit 
when he was just a youngster, and of course 
it was during his first term as Governor. 
[Laughter] Seriously, though, Kit is still a 
young man, but he’s also a man with a 
proven track record of leadership and re- 
sponsibility—a Missourian of whom you are 
rightly proud. 

And in 1986, as never before, we Repub- 
licans need to put forth our top-of-the-line 
candidates, like Kit Bond. This election will 
determine whether or not our country 
keeps moving forward with economic 
growth, expanding opportunity, and free- 
dom for all our citizens, or slips back into 
the morass of tax and tax and spend and 
spend. 

The bad old days of runaway inflation, 
economic decline, and national despair are 
long gone, but the crowd of big spenders 
and big taxers who created that mess are 
still lurking in the wings. They held out the 
dream that big government could solve 
every problem, that Federal money was 
somehow free money, that the American 
economy was a horn of plenty which could 
be taken for granted. Usually when people 
grow up, they quit believing in the tooth 
fairy. [Laughter] 

Predictably, the liberal dream turned into 
our country’s economic nightmare. Putting 
America back on the right track has been a 
team effort, and I want to point out that 
your Senator, Jack Danforth, has been an 
indispensable member of the team. Missou- 


ri, you’ve got a great Senator. In 1986 let’s 
make it two for two. Speaking of two for 
two, it’s great to hear the Globe-Democrat 
will be keeping St. Louis a two-newspaper 
town. And two fine newspapers they are. 

Together, with outstanding individuals 
like Kit Bond at the State and local level, 
and with active support of the American 
people, much has been accomplished. 
America has enjoyed 38 months of growth 
and confidence. Almost 10 million new jobs 
have been created—9,800,000 of them in 
just over 3 years. We’ve got a higher per- 
centage of the total potential workpool 
working today than has ever been true in 
our history. 

Our formula for success has been trust in 
the people, and we have an entirely differ- 
ent set of goals than our liberal friends in 
the Democratic Party. Instead of bigger 
government and higher taxes, we’re looking 
for higher growth and more take-home pay. 
Instead of welfare and handouts, we’d 
rather people have jobs and opportunity. 

I think Kit Bond said it well in his second 
inaugural address: “We have learned in the 
last two decades that greater government 
encroachment in our lives has not provided 
the answers we expected. The people have 
sensed this failure. Across this nation and in 
Missouri, they have presented a mandate 
for better government, not bigger govern- 
ment.” So said Kit Bond. 

Missouri is the “Show Me” State. So, after 
making that speech, Kit went out and 
proved to you that he meant what he said. 
Under his leadership, Missouri was one of 
the first States to establish enterprise zones. 
He fostered a progrowth environment, and 
by the time he was done, well over 100,000 
more Missourians had jobs than when he 
started. He broke out of old molds and es- 
tablished patterns to find new ways of 
making State government leaner and more 
efficient. He had the courage to say no to 
the multitude of special interests that 
pound on every elected official’s door. And 
in the process, as Governor Ashcroft just 
told us, he did take a $270 million budget 
deficit that he’d inherited and turned it into 
an almost $300 million surplus. 

I don’t know whether you had the same 
reaction, Kit, that I had once in California. 
We had had to raise taxes because we had 
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inherited a massive deficit, and our consti- 
tution said we couldn’t have a deficit. But I 
promised that as soon as we could, we’d 
give that money back, and we did. And the 
first time we were out of the deficit and 
showed a surplus and somebody said to me, 
“Well, now what are we going to do with 
it?” I said, “Let’s give it back.” And we did. 
We told them when they figured out their 
State income tax to just deduct 10 percent 
and keep that and send us the 90 percent, 
and the surplus would take care of the rest. 
Well, that went on until we got up to an 
$850 million surplus, and we gave that 
back. But before we did, to show you what 
the difference is between the two parties, a 
leading Democratic Senator stomped into 
my office and he said, “Giving that money 
back to the people was an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of public funds.” [Laughter] But 
Kit did it without raising taxes. Kit, we 
really need you in Washington. 

The issues we face in the Nation’s Capital 
and the answers we come up with will de- 
termine our country’s future for decades to 
come. We’re literally charting America’s 
course into the 21st century. Now, I know 
that even as far away as Missouri you’ve 
been hearing the howls coming from Wash- 
ington about Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. The 
gloom and doomers are talking as though 
it'll close down the entire Federal Govern- 
ment. Hmmm. [Laughter] You know, at 
times that doesn’t seem like a bad idea. 
[Laughter] 

Seriously, though, Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings is not a threat. It’s a tremendous op- 
portunity for all of us to finally get rid of 
unnecessary Federal programs and dramati- 
cally reduce the level of deficit spending. 
And don’t let anyone tell you it can’t be 
done. It already has been done. We’ve sub- 
mitted to the Congress a budget that meets 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings targets with- 
out touching Social Security, damaging es- 
sential programs for the less fortunate, or 
gutting defense. It is a fair and reasonable 
alternative. Whatever happens in the 
courts, Congress has made a commitment 
to reduce the deficit. And the Congress 
should adopt our budget and meet the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings targeis. 

Our criteria should be the same as that 
expressed by Abe Lincoln, whose birthday 
we celebrate today. He said that “in all that 
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the people can individually do as well for 
themselves, government ought not to inter- 
fere.” The Great Emancipator also said, “To 
each laborer the whole product of his labor, 
or as nearly as possible, is a most worthy 
object of any good government.” 

Working people keeping the product of 
their labor is not what some politicians have 
in mind. Our opponents would rather raise 
your taxes than reduce spending. They’d 
rather take money out of your family 
budget than out of the Federal budget. 
They claim you’re undertaxed. Let me ask 
you: Are you undertaxed? Do you want 
your taxes raised? 

Audience. No! 

The President. 1 hope they can hear you 
in Washington. During the last election the 
people of every State but one said the same 
thing, and it is about time the Congress got 
the message. One way you can help them 
understand is by sending them Kit Bond. 
He’ll deliver your message. Like your fellow 
Missourian, Mark Twain, once wrote, 
“Thunder is good, thunder is impressive, 
but it’s lightning that does the work.” 
[Laughter] 

America doesn’t need higher taxes; it 
needs less deficit spending. Raising taxes 
would knock the legs out from under eco- 
nomic growth, leaving us with higher taxes 
and higher spending. Those Members of 
Congress who are pushing for higher taxes 
had better take their eyes off the special 
interests in the gallery and start looking to 
the folks back home. There’s a step Mem- 
bers of Congress can take right now that 
will make a contribution, and as I said in 
the State of the Union Message, if they 
can’t say no to the special interests, well, 
then, let somebody else—let me take the 
heat, as you’ve just been told. And as Gov- 
ernor Ashcroft said, give me what I once 
had in California and what your Governors 
have had here—a line-item veto. Forty- 
three Governors in the Nation have the 
line-item veto and have used it effectively 
to protect the taxpayers. 

You know, here in Missouri Kit tells me 
that with impoundment of the line-item 
veto, he saved you hundreds of millions of 
dollars in his last term. We need this same 
tool for responsible government at the Fed- 
eral level. Why should we be saddled with 
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spending measures that are sneaked into 
other legislative bills because they can’t 
stand on their own merit? I, with the line- 
item veto, vetoed 943 such bills, and not 
once was the veto overridden. The differ- 
ence was, because in California it takes a 
two-thirds vote to pass the budget—the dif- 
ference was that they didn’t mind voting 
for them when they were hidden in the 
entire budget, but when they had to vote 
on them standing out there all on their 
own, they couldn’t get the two-thirds vote 
to override my veto. That’s why we need it 
at the Federal level. 

There’s also a crowd in Washington who, 
as usual, is suggesting that the easy way to 
reduce deficit spending is to slash the de- 
fense budget. Well, we’re still making up 
for the folly of a decade ago when our de- 
fensive strength was permitted to erode. 
When we got to Washington on any given 
day half of our military planes could not fly 
for lack of spare parts or fuel. Half of our 
naval vessels could not leave port for lack of 
either crew or spare parts. We must never 
permit that to happen again. Strength is the 
greatest guarantor of peace, and keeping 
our country secure and at peace is the high- 
est responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Now I know that you have been treated 
for the last several years to a drumbeat of 
propaganda that would picture the Defense 
Department as a bloated four-star general 
sitting on a bag of money. Let me tell you 
that is pure propaganda. The Defense De- 
partment has instituted initiatives and im- 
provements in management to the point 
that most of our weapons systems now are 
coming in ahead of schedule and under the 
original asking price instead of coming in 
with a cost override. 

The young men and women in our mili- 
tary—more than 90 percent of them high 
school graduates, the highest percentage 
we’ve ever known in the history of Ameri- 
can military. But all those stories you’ve 
heard about $400 hammers and $6,000—or 
$3,000 coffeepots—they just aren’t true. 
First of all, the $400 hammer: we’d bought 
22,000 hammers for between $6.75 and 
$7.50. And this one hammer was in an in- 
voice submitted to the Navy with a whole 
list of things, and a bright-eyed Navy fellow 
saw that $400 hammer, and it was never 


bought. They adjusted the invoice. And this 
is the type of thing you’ve been hearing. 

And about that $3,000 coffeepot, no. 
That’s an entire hot-food system for those 
transport planes of ours that will be carry- 
ing in time of emergency 365 military per- 
sonnel, and it’s the same kind of thing that 
is in all of the commercial planes that we 
ride in today. And we're getting them for 
about a hundred dollars less than the com- 
mercial airlines are paying for them. So, if 
you've been listening to the propaganda, 
believe us when we say we need to keep on 
doing what we’re doing. 

There are no easy ways to meet the chal- 
lenges we face. I know, for example, of the 
rugged times that many of America’s farm- 
ers are having. Those farmers who are in 
trouble are, by and large, the victims of the 
inflation that the rest of us have managed 
to escape. They bought land and equipment 
during those times when prices were rising, 
often encouraged by government to do so. 
When inflation stopped, they were left 
holding the bag—the bag was full of grain, 
and the price of grain had gone down. 

Well, the farm bill I signed recently was 
about the best thing we could get through 
the Congress. Tom Coleman and Bill Emer- 
son worked closely with me on this one. 
Now, all of us are going to have to work 
together to straighten the situation out. We 
have to maintain those responsible policies 
that help bring down the prime interest 
rate from 21% percent that we inherited to 
less than half of that—9% percent now. 

Low interest rates help the farmer and so 
does the drop in the price fuel, bringing 
down the cost of doing business and spur- 
ring growth in a wide range of basic indus- 
tries. And there’s one tax especially harmful 
to men and women of the land. In 1987, 
however, the Federal estate tax exemption 
will increase to $600,000, which will pre- 
vent children from losing farms that have 
been in their families for generations. They 
won’t have to sell them to pay the inherit- 
ance tax. Even better, there will be no 
estate tax for surviving spouses. And in case 
the big spenders have any ideas about 
taking this away under the guise of budget 
balancing, just like any other tax increase, 
my answer is, ‘No way.” No way—that’s 
spelled V-E-T-O. [Laughter] 
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Finally, let me say, the most effective 
thing we can now do for the American 
farmer is to fight against so-called domestic 
protectionism. It isn’t really protecting any- 
thing. It’s the number one threat faced by 
American agriculture. Protectionist meas- 
ures would only raise the price of what 
farmers and all of us buy and would likely 
result in retaliatory trade barriers against 
the export of our farm products overseas. 

And the way to correct the trade imbal- 
ance is not to decrease imports, but to in- 
crease exports. Rather than erect trade bar- 
riers of our own, let’s go to work disman- 
tling those obstacles in other countries. 
Let’s balance up and not down. And that 
way everyone is better off. 

I know that Kit Bond is a leader in this 
area. Our administration has honored him 
for his promotion of American exports. 
What we must do is nurture that bold spirit 
of enterprise that has always been so much 
a part of the American character. I have 
little doubt that if the rules are fair, we 
Americans can outproduce and outcompete 
anyone, anywhere in the world. 

St. Louis was the departure point for 
those who conquered the American fron- 
tier. Today we’re at the jumping-off point 
for the 2lst century. Americans, we must 
be as bold as those who went before us. 
One thing that amazed the pundits during 
the last election was the large number of 
young people who flocked to our cause. 
Well, it shouldn’t have surprised anyone. 
We are making tough decisions. We are 
building a better tomorrow, we're building 
an America as filled with opportunity and 
the freedom that was once passed on to us. 
And that is our sacred responsibility to 
those younger people. 

And I think that they’ve recognized now 
that that is taking place, and they’re going 
to step out and into the ranks and help us 
in the future with that. 

I have just one last thing I want to say. I 
know that it’s very easy for people to think 
in our system of checks and balances, well, 
we have two Senators for each State, why 
shouldn’t we have one for each party? That 
might look good on the surface, but analyze 
something: If you support and believe in 
the things that we’re trying to do, shouldn’t 
you have two Senators there voting to make 
this happen instead of having one Senator 
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there to cancel out the vote of your other 
Senator? 

All of the things that I’ve told you about, 
and more—that we’ve accomplished in the 
few years we’ve been there—I tell you, 
frankly, could not have been accomplished 
if we did not have, for the first time in 
years and years, a majority, a small majori- 
ty, but a majority in the one House, the 
Senate. If the both Houses were, as they’ve 
been most of the last 50 years, in the hands 
of the other party, none of the things that 
have been accomplished would be taking 
place. 

So, you send Bill Emerson back to Wash- 
ington. And, please, you send us Kit Bond, 
that we can maintain that majority we have 
in the United States Senate and make more 
of these good things happen. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:21 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Omni Interna- 
tional Hotel. 


_ of a United States Coast Guard 
i 





Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 2466 Without Approval. 
February 14, 1986 





To the House of Representatives: 


I am returning herewith without my ap- 
proval H.R. 2466, a bill “To make miscella- 
neous changes in laws affecting the United 
States Coast Guard, and for other pur- 

This legislation was originally intended to 
make technical and editorial corrections to 
subtitle II of title 46 of the United States 
Code. These corrections were necessitated 
by errors made in the codification of that 
title in 1983. This bill contains sections that 
I do support; however, provisions were 
added that I simply cannot support. 

Improving the management of the Feder- 
al government has been, and remains, a 
fundamental goal of my Administration. But 
close cooperation between our branches of 
government is. critical if we are to conduct 
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our affairs in a businesslike fashion. Far 
from giving the Executive branch requisite 
flexibility to manage efficiently, it creates 
significant new impediments and contains 
unwarranted private relief provisions that 
would set highly undesirable precedents. 

For example, the bill would require that 
any funds expended under the Truman- 
Hobbs Act by the Coast Guard to alter the 
Burlington-Northern Railroad bridge be 
subject to the requirements of the Davis- 
Bacon Act, adding approximately $1.5 mil- 
lion to the cost of the project. It would 
prohibit the trial contracting out of certain 
aids to navigation functions on the Intra- 
coastal Waterway in New Jersey, signficant- 
ly diminishing the scope of this project. It 
would establish two unnecessary advisory 
committees, and exempt certain Coast 
Guard facilities from personnel ceilings. 

It would also reimburse the owners of a 
bridge in Texas for costs of alterations that 
under current law are nonreimbursable. Fi- 
nally, the bill would grant a specific vessel 
an inappropriate exception to the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, relieving that vessel of 
its statutory duty to repay a construction 
differential subsidy. Both of these provisions 
would discriminate unfairly and inequitably 
against those similarly situated. At a time 
when we are taking difficult steps to reduce 
the budget deficit, this strikes me as espe- 
cially unwise. 

For these reasons I am compelled to 
return H.R. 2466 without my approval. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 14, 1986. 


Grazing Fees 





Executive Order 12548. February 14, 1986 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
provide for establishment of appropriate 
fees for the grazing of domestic livestock on 
public rangelands, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Determination of Fees. The 
Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior 


are directed to exercise their authority, to 
the extent permitted by law under the vari- 
ous statutes they administer, to establish 
fees for domestic livestock grazing on the 
public rangelands which annually equals 
the $1.23 base established by the 1966 
Western Livestock Grazing Survey multi- 
plied by the result of the Forage Value 
Index (computed annually from data sup- 
plied by the Statistical Reporting Service) 
added to the Combined Index (Beef Cattle 
Price Index minus the Prices Paid Index) 
and divided by 100; provided, that the 
annual increase or decrease in such fee for 
any given year shall be limited to not more 
than plus or minus 25 percent of the previ- 
ous year’s fee, and provided further, that 
the fee shall not be less than $1.35 per 
animal unit month. 

Sec. 2. Definitions. As used in this Order, 
the term: 

(a) “Public rangelands” has the same — 
meaning as in the Public Rangelands Im- 
provement Act of 1978 (Public Law 95- 
514); 

(b) “Forage Value Index” means the 
weighted average estimate of the annual 
rental charge per head per month for pas- 
turing cattle on private rangelands in the 
11 Western States (Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, and 
California) (computed by the Statistical Re- 
porting Service from the June Enumerative 
Survey) divided by $3.65 and multiplied by 
100; 

(c) “Beef Cattle Price Index” means the 
weighted average annual selling price for 
beef cattle (excluding calves) in the 11 
Western States (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia) for November through October (com- 
puted by the Statistical Reporting Service) 
divided by $22.04 per hundred weight and 
multiplied by 100; and 

(d) “Prices Paid Index” means the follow- 
ing selected components from the Statistical 
Reporting Service’s Annual National Index 
of Prices Paid by Farmers for Goods and 
Services adjusted by the weights indicated 
in parentheses to reflect livestock produc- 
tion costs in the Western States: 1. Fuels 
and Energy (14.5); 2. Farm and Motor Sup- 
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plies (12.0); 3. Autos and Trucks (4.5); 4. 
Tractors and Self-Propelled Machinery (4.5); 
5. Other Machinery (12.0); 6. Building and 
Fencing Materials (14.5); 7. Interest (6.0); 8. 
Farm Wage Rates (14.0); 9. Farm Services 
(18.0). 

Sec. 3. Any and all existing rules, prac- 
tices, policies, and regulations relating to 
the administration of the formula for graz- 
ing fees in section 6(a) of the Public Range- 
lands Improvement Act of 1978 shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect. 

Sec. 4. This Order shall be effective im- 
mediately. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
February 14, 1986. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:32 a.m., February 18, 1986] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Pennsylvania, Cochairmen of the Presi- 
dential Observer Delegation to the 
Philippine Presidential Election, to dis- 
cuss the delegation’s findings; 
—the Economic Policy Council, to discuss 
a textile proposal for the Caribbean, the 
sugar program, and the export en- 
hancement provisions of the farm bill; 
—Donna Ashlock, a 14-year-old heart 
transplant recipient. 
In the afternoon, the President attended 
a farewell reception for Secretary of Agri- 
culture John R. Block in the Roosevelt 
Room at the White House. 


February 12 

In the morning, the President left the 
White House for a trip to St. Louis, MO, 
and California. 


February 13 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Reagan has invited President Paul 
Biya of the Republic of Camercon to make 
an official working visit to the United 
States. President Biya has accepted and will 
meet with President Reagan at the White 
House on February 27. 





February 10 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—David Packard, Chairman of the Presi- 

dent’s Blue Ribbon Commission on De- 
fense Management, to receive an 
update on the Commission’s work. 

The President sent a written message to 
the Klinghoffer family, expressing his con- 
dolences on the death of Marilyn Kling- 
hoffer, whose husband was killed in the 
Achille Lauro hijacking incident. 


February 11 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Senator Richard G. Lugar of Indiana 
and Congressman John P. Murtha of 


Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 7 


J. Daniel Mahoney, 

of New York, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Second Circuit, vice a new 
position created by P.L. 98-353, approved 
July 10, 1984. 


1 These nominations were not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Con. G. Cholakis, 

of New York, to be United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of New 
York, vice Roger J. Miner, elevated. 


Submitted February 11 


Arthur H. Davis, 

of Colorado, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of 
Panama. 


Barbara K. Hackett, 

of Michigan, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Michigan, 
vice Charles W. Joiner, retired. 


Barbara Lerner, 

of New Jersey, to be Assistant Secretary for 
Civil Rights, Department of Education, vice 
Harry M. Singleton, resigned. 


Submitted February 12 


Donald M. Newman, 

of Indiana, to be Under Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, vice Charles D. 
Baker, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are net 
included in this issue. 





Released February 8 


Announcement: 

Nomination of J. Daniel Mahoney to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Second 
Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Con. G. Cholakis to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of New York 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released February 11 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the findings of the Presi- 
dential Observer Delegation to the Philip- 
pine Presidential Election—by Senator 
Richard G. Lugar and Congressman John P. 
Murtha, Cochairmen of the delegation 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Barbara K. Hackett to be 
United States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of Michigan 


Released February 12 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a fundraiser for former Gov. 
Christopher (Kit) S. Bond in St. Louis, MO 


Released February 14 


Statement: 

Producer Price Index for January—by Larry 
M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secre- 
tary to the President 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved February 7 


H.R. 4027 / Public Law 99-242 

Extending the waiver authority of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Revenue Bond Act of 
1985 to certain revenue bond acts of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses 


Approved February 10 


HJ. Res. 520 / Public Law 99-243 

Making an urgent supplemental appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1986, for the Department of Agricul- 
ture 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved February 11 


SJ. Res. 74 / Public Law 99-244 

To provide for the designation of the month 
of February, 1986, as “National Black (Afro- 
American) History Month” 


SJ. Res. 219 / Public Law 99-245 

To designate the week of February 9, 1986, 
through February 15, 1986, as “National 
Humanities Week, 1986” 


SJ. Res. 234 / Public Law 99-246 

To designate the week of February 9, 1986, 
through February 15, 1986, as “National 
Burn Awareness Week” 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved February 12 


S. 1831 / Public Law 99-247 

To amend the Arms Export Control Act to 
require that congressional vetoes of certain 
arms export proposals be enacted into law 





Editor’s Note 





The President was visiting Rancho del 
Cielo, his ranch near Santa Barbara, CA, on 
February 14, the closing date of this issue. 
He arrived at the ranch on February 12. 
Releases and announcements issued during 
his visit to California, but not received by 
the Office of the Federal Register in time 
for inclusion in this issue, will be printed 
next week. 
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